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ARNOLD J. ZURCHER 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARDS EUROPEAN UNION’ 


Americans often ask the question why the United States should be 
interested in the unification of Europe. After all, this is a concept which 
does not directly involve the United States. At any rate, the United States 
could hardly qualify as a member of any European union. Moreover, 
despite the plausibility of the plans of those who advocate some form of 
world government, or of those who feel that the Atlantic Community of 
Nations ought to assume at least the administrative form of a confed- 
eration, the United States is not likely soon to associate herself with 
European states in any organization structurally more enduring or con- 
stitutionally more sophisticated than the alliance we call NATO. The 
fact is that, as respects the prospective union of Europe or any form 
of political or economic integration of some or all the European states, 
the United States is in the position of recommending union for somebody 
else. 

But though America may not herself wish to join a European con- 
federation or federation or some other permanent form of European 
association, there can be no doubt that she is greatly interested in having 
Europe itself unite or at least follow a course which would lead to greater 
political or economic unity than now prevails among some or part of the 
European states. This is the desire both of the American people and of 
the American Government. Encouragement of Europe’s unity is a part of 
America’s foreign policy and it has now been a part of America’s foreign 
policy for almost a decade. 

A rather remarkable fact about America’s favorable attitude towards 
the union of Europe is the popular origin of this policy. Unlike almost 
every other aspect of America’s contemporary policy towards the rest 
of the world, that supporting European unification has had a “grass- 
roots” or popular inspiration rather than an official inspiration. In other 
words, the American people became interested in this concept quite some 
time before the American Government became interested and made 
support of such a concept official American foreign policy. 

As I have pointed out in my recent book, The Struggle to Unite 


1 An address delivered August 25, 1958, before the Summer Institute of the 
Collége de l’Europe Libre, Strasbourg-Robertsau, Bas-Rhin, France . 
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Europe,* interest in European integration on the part of American 
scholars, business men and other leaders of thought and opinion assumed 
appreciable proportions early in World War II largely because of the 
efforts of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, interbellum founder and leader 
of the Pan European Union, and of those who worked closely with him. 
As early as 1942-1943, considerable academic discussion on the problem 
of European integration took place in American forums; and occasional 
articles and even books were published on the subject.’ 


This discussion, moreover, did not confine itself to Western Europe 
but concerned East-Central Europe as well. Indeed, particular attention 
was paid to this latter region, the cockpit where two world wars had begun, 
because some form of integration seemed to be the only solution for the 
problem of national security, a problem posed in acute form for the 
states of this region because of their geographical position between rival 
power systems of East and West. One of the very first scholarly works 
in America on the problem of federation in Europe was particularly 
concerned with the unification of the states of the East-Central European 
area. It was written by Professor Feliks Gross, now of the New York 
University faculty. In his book, Professor Gross traced the history of the 
federal idea in East-Central Europe and considered at length the problem 
of the possible relation of a union in this region to a more comprehensive 
European union. His manuscript was completed in 1943 and published 
by the Columbia University Press in 1945 under the title, Crossroads of 
Two Continents. 


As soon as World War II ended, moreover, certain private Amer- 
ican citizens, especially interested in the concept of European unification, 
working quite independently of the American Government, organized 
the American Committee on United Europe. This organization became 
active immediately and has supported a considerable program since its 
inception. It has subsidized important scholarly investigations of the 
constitutional and economic problems which arise out of efforts to unify 
Europe and it has contributed funds to a variety of groups interested in 
such problems. Unofficial “grass-roots” support of European integration 
has continued since World War II and grown stronger with the passing 
of time. Today, in America, this concept is probably the theme of seminar 
discussion in universities, and of newspaper and periodical editorials, 
almost as often as in Western Europe. 


Only an occasional note of dissent is heard. It comes primarily from 


2 New York: New York University Press, 1958. 

3 See, for example, Postwar European Federation, Contributions of the Research 
Seminar for Postwar European Federation (New York: New York University, Spring 
1943); R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Crusade for Pan Europe (New York, 1943); and 
selected articles in various journals such as New Exrope. published at this time. 
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business leaders who feel that Europe’s unity, especially in the economic 
field, may lead to illiberal trade policies on the part of European states; 
or it comes from groups who fear that America may be encouraging the 
growth of a political and economic competitor who, one day, could be 
dangerous to the interests of the United States. On the whole, however, 
these dissents are isolated and they rarely find supporters articulate enough 
to develop persuasive printed briefs. By and large, the union of Europe, 
at least of Europe outside of Soviet Russia, makes as strong an appeal to 
the American public today as it did during World War II. The American 
people consider such an objective for Europe a desirable one and support 
it by word and deed whenever the opportunity presents itself. 


The explanation of this popular American concern with the political 
and economic structure of another Continent, a concern which, as already 
suggested, antedates the American Government’s own support of the 
idea, is a complex one. Sometimes that explanation may suggest at least 
to Europeans that Americans are somewhat naive and not very realistic. 
There were Americans in the early Forties who saw in this policy of 
European union the best and most expeditious means of reconstructing 
Europe after World War II. Many Americans believe this is the only 
policy which can eliminate those national rivalries which, on the surface 
at least, appear to have been responsible for two world wars in two genera- 
tions, wars in which the United States became involved, largely against 
her will. Americans feel that the concept of unification, expressing itself 
in federal institutions, provides a road for Europe similar to the road 
which America has taken historically. Since such a road has been good 
for America it is felt it would be good for Europe too. Still others, 
especially intellectuals, feel that the nation-state system is being outmoded 
everywhere and that Europeans are simply among the first to understand 
this evolution and to try to accommodate themselves to new and larger 
political forms.* 


Whatever the reasons for this “grass-roots” American support of 
European union—and the reasons are admittedly difficult to identify— 
the fact remains that this is one of the few occasions when American 
public opinion has run ahead of the Government. Indeed, it was some 
years after European union had become a favorite theme of public dis- 
cussion in the United States before the United States Government gave 
official support to the idea. On this “European question,” moreover, the 
opinion of intellectuals and non-governmental leaders has generally been 
more imaginative, more generous and more forward-looking than the 
governmental attitude. 


4 For further discussion of this subject see my book The Struggle to Unite Europe, 
previously cited, pp. 14 ff. and 206 ff. 
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II 


America’s State Department became officially interested in the 
European Movement only after the close of World War II. Towards the 
end of that conflict, when European reconstruction plans were being dis- 
cussed and the United Nations was being fashioned at Dumbarton Oaks, 
President Roosevelt rather peremptorily dismissed plans for the postwar 
unification of Europe as mere academic dreams. As is well known, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policy was to try to extend, into the postwar period, the al- 
liance of America, England, France, and Soviet Russia which had brought 
about the defeat of Hitler. European Union jeopardized such a plan be- 
cause—among other reasons—it was anathema to Soviet Russia. Of- 
ficially, Mr. Roosevelt never wavered in his conception of the postwar 
power organization of the West although he apparently had some doubts 
about it several months before his death in 1945, especially at the time 
he reported to the American Congress on the results of the Yalta Con- 
ference. 

After Mr. Roosevelt's death and Mr. Truman’s succession to the Pres- 
idency, and the clear indication on the part of the Russians that the Cold 
War was to succeed the period of wartime cooperation against Germany, 
American foreign policy underwent a basic change. The ideal of continu- 
ing the grand alliance of all victor powers to preserve peace was succeeded 
by a defensive alliance of the West against international Communism 
which took the form of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; and 
the notion of a more intimate political and military association among 
the Western European states began to appeal to America because of that 
association’s potential contribution to NATO. From that time forward, 
official American policy has not wavered in its support of European 
integration. At least, it has not wavered in a formal sense, although, 
as we shall see, it has had its rather distinct high points and its equally 
distinct low points. 

But the support of the United States Government has not always 
been an unmixed blessing to the European cause. Because America’s of- 
ficial support of European union was originally inspired by the require- 
ments of the Cold War with the Soviets, European union, in Washington’s 
eyes, became identified to a large extent with short-term objectives. In 
other words, official America’s motivation in supporting greater unity 
among European states was essentially political and military. For the 
American Government, European union became part of the apparatus of 
power alliances which America felt was essential to maintaining the 
balance of power between the Free World and the Communist World. 

These American aims did not always, or even generally, coincide 
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with Europe’s own aims for the European Movement. Although Europe’s 
aims did not exclude military security, they were primarily concerned 
with the economic reorganization of the Continent and with the material 
progress such reorganization promised. If official America did not entirely 
ignore these economic, nonpolitical aims of European union in which 
Europe was primarily interested, America was inclined to place them 
rather “far back on the stove.” Indeed, between 1950 and 1954 despite 
the broad aim of the Marshall plan, the United States became seemingly 
rather indifferent to the hope of economic rationalization for Europe, 
implicit in plans for union, and to the contribution which union might 
make toward a more efficient system of production and distribution in 
Europe. 

This difference in outlook between America and Europe, as events 
were to demonstrate, was unfortunate. As the European Movement 
developed, European leaders sought to push forward plans for economic 
reorganization—plans which culminated in the Schuman Community 
and, more recently, in Euratom and the Common Market. Official Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, although certainly not indifferent to these econ- 
omic developments, continued to be preoccupied with the political and 
military aspect of the European Movement. In retrospect, this dichotomy 
in outlook does not appear to have been as pronounced as it seemed to 
be between 1952 and 1955; but it was serious enough, and sufficiently 
obvious at the time to provide ammunition for “neutralist” and Soviet 
sympathizers who had their own reasons to oppose the whole idea of 
integration. 


Ill 


As is well known, the symbol of this limited American Govern- 
mental objective for the European Movement and the instrument by 
which it was hoped to secure that objective became, in due course, the 
European Defense Community project. For American diplomats and 
military planners, EDC promised to become an acceptable formula for 
rearming Germany and integrating German forces with those of the 
West. By uniting Western forces, EDC was also expected greatly to 
enhance the efficiency of such forces, logistically as well as technically. 
Thus EDC promised to strengthen appreciably the American and the 
entire Free World’s position in the ongoing Cold War with the Com- 
munist world. 

How strongly America had been committed to the policy of adapting 
the European Movement to the strategic and military needs of the West 
became quite clear during the many months after the signing of the EDC 
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Treaty when the six proposed member states of EDC, especially France, 
alternately blew hot and cold on the question of ratifying this Treaty. 
Throughout this period of waiting for Europe to make up its mind on 
EDC, American leadership could scarcely maintain its accustomed equa- 
nimity in international councils. The normally long-suffering American 
Secretary of State, for almost the only time in a long and distinguished 
career in which patience has been one of his outstanding characteristics, 
delivered himself of some phraseology which he probably would like 
to recall even at this late date. He spoke about “agonizing reappraisals” 
of American foreign policy and suggested that the time might have come 
when America would have to reconsider her commitments to her Euro- 
pean allies. They were words scarcely calculated to win new friends 
or reassure old friends and, as the event proved, they did not help to 
secure America’s objective of EDC ratification. 

Following EDC’s defeat, official America’s interest in the European 
integration Movement declined rather sharply. The substitute for EDC 
provided by the amended Brussels Pact which, in October 1954, brought 
Germany and Italy into a Western European Union, was, at least form- 
ally, a satisfactory substitute for EDC so far as the American State Depart- 
ment was concerned. Western European acceptance of this substitute 
instrumentality assuaged bitter feelings among American political and 
military leaders and saved official America’s face. But, partly because 
of her disappointment over EDC and partly because nothing further was 
to be gained for her immediate strategic and military objectives through 
the European Movement, official America’s interest in the Movement, 
after August 1954, became largely formal in character. The United States 
Government continued to express the “right” sentiments about European 
integration: support of European union in all of its phases was still Amer- 
ican policy; but the enthusiasm which had once characterized official 
America’s support had largely evaporated. 


IV 


Only in private American circles, patticularly in the Eastern part 
of the United States, did faith in the values of European union remain 
high. In these circles sponsorship of the cause had always been grounded 
on more fundamental objectives than had inspired Washington. Hence, 
for them, defeat of EDC did not mean the end of the European Move- 
ment, but merely the end of a phase of that Movement. For this reason 
the efforts begun in 1955 under the leadership of M. Monnet and others 
to direct the European Movement once more primarily along the path 
of economic integration were warmly applauded by many American 
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leaders outside of the Government. Those efforts, as we all know, were 
to lead to the treaties for Euratom and the common European market. 
These private Americans saw in such efforts a reassertion of the funda- 
mental long-term aims of the European Movement, aims which had con- 
cerned M. Briand and other pro-Europeans before World War II and 
which had been re-emphasized on occasion after World War II, notably 
in the adoption of the Schuman Plan. These were the aims of bringing 
about a more efficient economic structure on the European continent and 
a more liberal commercial policy. The ultimate hope was that, by estab- 
lishing union in Europe, and implementing such policies, the possibilities 
inherent in modern technology in the way of more efficient production 
and higher wage and income standards would be measurably advanced. 


In contrast to the position taken by these private American spokes- 
men, official America’s immediate reaction toward this latest phase of the 
European Movement remained lukewarm although correct enough. 
Washington offered to assist the proposed European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity with raw materials and technical advice; and such assistance was 
rendered from time to time. Official statements from the President on 
down continued to be benevolent and encouraging. Nevertheless, Wash- 
ington’s support was little more than pro forma. The generation of 
nuclear power for civilian purposes in Western Europe during the next 
decade and the gradual evolution of a common market and free trade area 
for six or more Western European states during the same period were 
objectives which, to Washington at least, seemed rather remote from the 


immediate problem of maintaining the strength and integrity of the 
Free World. 


Another consideration which tempered official America’s formal 
support of this latest effort to promote economic unity in Western Europe 
was the persistent suspicion that integration is simply a means for stifling 
competition on the world market and controlling production. This sus- 
picion reared its head when the United States first proposed to use the 
Marshall Plan to encourage economic unity in Europe. When later the 
Schuman Plan was broached, economic experts on the American side 
of the Atlantic quite openly argued that it would merely encourage what 
Americans believe to be a European fondness for cartels. Even the as- 
surance of such outstanding economists and political leaders as Monnet, 
Marjolin, Erhard, and Schuman—personalities in whom the United States 
has the utmost confidence—that the economic communities in Europe 
are not designed to restrict production, but to expand it and to promote 
competition, has not entirely removed this suspicion. Neither has the 
splendid work of the Schuman Community since 1952. 


Fears such as these, as well as the failure to become enthused about 
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the long-term objectives of the renewed effort at economic integration 
in Europe, have been partly responsible for the somewhat detached 
attitude that Washington has taken toward this latest phase of the integra- 
tion effort. 


A change, however, would appear to be imminent in this official 
American attitude toward the new communities. At any rate, there are 
more than straws in the wind to suggest that Washington is beginning 
to look upon the latest effort at European economic integration with more 
warmth than Washington originally displayed. The reason, in a nutshell, 
is the changing policy of the Soviets and the Communist world, or, at 
least, what American observers believe is a changing policy. There is a 
growing belief on the part of the United States that the competition of 
the Soviets in the future is not going to be primarily military and ideol- 
ogical, but will become chiefly economic. 


Without accepting entirely the view of such leaders as Aneurin 
Bevan who lay great stress on the economic character of the East-West 
contest and appear to ignore the military and strategic aspects of that 
contest, official America appears to have come round to the view that 
a different order of priorities must be established for that contest’s 
various phases. America seems to have concluded that Khrushchev 
is not just propagandizing when he says that war is unnecessary 
between East and West, that competitive coexistence is possible, and that, 
under conditions of competitive coexistence, the Soviets, to use the So- 
viet leader’s inimitable phraseology, “would bury” the Free World. 
Americans used to regard such comments as a combination of lie and boast. 
There are Americans in official circles who, aware of the ups and downs of 
Soviet international policy and personalities, are disinclined to take such 
statements very seriously. Nevertheless, the United States is more inclined 
today to take, at face value at least, Soviet Russia’s assertion that it believes 
in peaceful economic competition, to respect the potential economic 
strength of the Soviets, and to order American international policy ac- 
cordingly. The Russian Sputniks, betokening, as they do, far greater 
scientific prowess than the West had been willing to credit Russia with 
up to now, and the relatively high level of scientific education recently 
revealed to a growing number of American and Western visitors to the 
Soviet Union, have helped to bring America to this conclusion. They have 
been factors in persuading both America and the West to reconsider the 
nature of the Soviet challenge to the Free World and to give more con- 
sideration to Khrushchev’s boast that the Communists could win in a 
period of peaceful economic competition. 

Equally persuasive in bringing America to this revised estimate of 
the Soviet challenge is the recent revelation of the comparatively high 
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productive capacity of the Soviet economy. In one of the more recent 
reports of an American foundation, known as the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund,” some startling comparative statistics on Soviet and Free World 
production were quoted. According to this report, the economic growth 
trend in recent years in the U.S.S.R. has been at the rate of six per cent, or 
two per cent higher than in the United States. The report also indicated 
that the current growth trend in the Communist and Free World econ- 
omies was about equal, that is, about 4.5 per cent. Granted that the rate 
of economic growth, expressed statistically, declines as the economy 
matures and as the accumulated capital base becomes larger, these con- 
clusions on the growth and promise of the Soviet economy, coming from 
so eminent and impartial a source, have surprised even American intel- 
lectuals and suggest a reevaluation of the Soviet challenge. 


As a result of the rethinking on foreign policy, touched off by these 
changing ideas about the nature of the Soviet challenge, America’s public 
leaders have become concerned with the necessity of encouraging any 
policy or institution which promises to maximize the Free World’s eco- 
nomic strength. It is for this reason that official America is likely to ex- 
hibit more genuine concern for the welfare of the new European Com- 
munities in the future than it has up to now.® America’s policy-makers 
believe that the current plans for European economic integration can 
inake a solid contribution, over the long run, towards strengthening the 
economic position of Western Europe. The Common Market, the effort 
to promote nuclear power on a multinational basis, the expansion of 
instrumentalities of policy and administration on a multinational basis, 
and the promotion of a broad free-trade area in Western Europe are now 
regarded by the American Government as long-run essentials to Europe’s 
economic health. And, to the extent that they strengthen Western Europe, 
they will contribute to the strength of America and of the entire Free 
World in what now begins to look, to the Americans at least, like a long 
and arduous economic struggle with the Soviet world. 


Thus, in 1958, we appear to be entering upon a new period in 
America’s relation to the European Movement. The opinion is gaining 
ground in official America that the struggle with international Com- 
munism will increasingly take on the characteristics of economic competi- 
tion. America believes that the Free World is entering upon a period 
during which it must exploit every means at its disposal to increase its 





5 Foreign Economic Policy for the Twentieth Century, Special Studies Project 
Report III, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 81 pp. (June 1958). 

6 An earnest of the increasingly cordial attitude of Washington towards the 
economic integration of the Six is to be discerned in an event which took place after 
these words were spoken, namely, a considerable United States loan to Euratom, which 
was authorized at the end of August 1958. 
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economic strength. Among these is the contribution of a more rationalized 
economy in Western Europe that may flow from current efforts at eco- 
nomic union. 


V 


There remains a question as to whether the United States will be 
equal to the challenge posed for her by a policy of unqualified support 
of economic integration in Western Europe. Assuming this sort of integra- 
tion is in America’s interest, is America willing and able to use her own 
power in the world and fashion her own commercial policies in ways 
which will encourage such integration? Here, clearly, we run into some 
prospective difficulties;—and Europeans are perhaps more aware of these 
difficulties than Americans themselves. The fact is that a strange, almost 
incomprehensible dichotomy—incomprehensible, that is, to non-Amer- 
icans—afflicts America both as respects the policies she adopts towards 
the rest of the world and as respects the institutions by means of which 
she formally fashions such policies. We shall not be guilty of over- 
simplification or of unduly distorting the truth if we say that, in matters 
affecting diplomacy and military policy and strategy, America has, since 
1940, been behaving as a world power. Since that time, she seems to have 
understood the need of what used to be called “entangling alliances” and 
she has entered upon them with a vengeance. Nor has any contemporary 
power embraced more wholeheartedly the conception of global military 
strategy or been more generous in the global commitments of men and 
treasure implied by such a conception. But in matters of trade and inter- 
national economics, and commercial policy generally, America remains 
essentially in the pre-1914, or at least in the pre-1930, period. She con- 
tinues to be isolationist and parochial to an extreme degree—to a degree 
which is absurd and highly dangerous in the kind of world in which 
we live. 

Among the reasons for this extraordinary and somewhat paradoxical 
situation are the domestic constitutional arrangements by which America 
is governed. In a sense, America’s Government turns two faces to the 
world, an internationalist and an isolationist face because, under her 
Constitution, diplomacy and the disposition of her armed might are 
directly in the President's hands, whereas economic policy is largely 
determined by Congress. In fashioning the tariff and commercial policy, 
Congress is not nearly as free of local pressures as is the President in 
exercising his power over diplomacy and the nation’s armed forces. 
Indeed, there is a saying in America that “the tariff is a local issue.” 
Certainly tariff-making in Congress is about as selfish and isolationist 
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in its implications and effect as is any policy-making in the American 
Government. 

The result is that, when it comes to devising global strategy and 
determining America’s general public policies toward the world at large, 
the President and his Secretary of State, not directly controlled by the 
pressures of district and local interests, are at least relatively free to make 
statesmanlike decisions—decisions which reflect the interests of the whole 
country. On the other hand, in determining international economic 
policy through Congress, the United States is at the mercy of an internal 
constitutional arrangement which, nine times out of ten, ignores national 
needs and interests in favor of local interests. 


Since 1930 and the enactment of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff, the 
highest and most nationalistic tariff America ever adopted, the United 
States has been trying, by means of legislation called the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and various amendments of that Act, to transfer in- 
creasing discretion on international economic policy from Congress to the 
President and thus permit the President to bring America’s commercial 
policy into line with the implications of his actions in the diplomatic 
and strategic areas. It is therefore scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
the degree of success which the United States will experience in trying to 
have its commercial policy foster its desire to support European economic 
integration depends upon the President’s success in maintaining his discre- 
tion under the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 


During the summer of 1958, as the press of many a European state 
made abundantly clear, the United States Congress spent many hours 
debating the issue of renewing this Act for the eleventh time. The fact 
that the Act was renewed for four years, and renewed without seriously 
curtailing the President’s discretion to modify existing tariff schedules 
downward on promise of reciprocal treatment, a discretion which the Act 
had given him during the past quarter century, implies—so it would 
seem—a promise that the Uuited States intends to adjust its tariff 
schedules to the needs of the proposed new Common Market—that it 
plans to establish such levels as will insure a real opportunity for mutually 
advantageous trade between the United States and the countries of the 
Common Market and encourage the flow of American capital into the 
Common Market area. 


There are other developments, or anticipated developments, on the 
American scene which portend an American policy favorable to the 
European Common Market. In many quarters, private as well as official, 
there is a growing belief that America must become much more sophisti- 
cated and more accommodating in her effort to adjust her economy more 
equitably to the economies of the rest of the world. There is, for example, 
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discussion in the United States about the possibility of enlarging the 
credit facilities of certain existing public lending institutions and of stim- 
ulating a greater volume of private American investment abroad by set- 
ting up public and other collective guarantees for such investment. There 
is also much thought in private industrial and banking circles about the 
opportunities which may arise for American companies to make direct 
investments in the Common Market area, 

Since the war, the United States has also been extremely generous 
in the gifts and grants that it has made to the nations of Free Europe and 
the Free World. Despite strong sentiment to reduce the total appropria- 
tion for such a grant policy, the amount scheduled for the fiscal year 
1958-1959 is about $32 billion, a sum only slightly less than the original 
appropriation under the Marshall Plan. Much of this aid, of course, is 
purely military; but much of it remains essentially of the nature of eco- 
nomic assistance. Undoubtedly, both economic and military aid must 
be continued for both are essential to the strength of Free Europe and 
the Free World. Nevertheless, this policy of making gifts has been a sub- 
stitute for a more realistic American commercial or fiscal policy. Amer- 
ica has taken the easy way out—at least as respects certain private interests 
in the American economy—by stimulating exports through gifts and 
grants rather than by pursuing the kind of reciprocal trade policy 
which would insure the flow of trade and services on a mutually benefi- 
cial basis. Increasing emphasis upon “trade as against aid,” as the slogan 
goes, is perhaps a further indication of the growing realism that pervades 
American counsels on this matter of adjusting America’s economy to the 
world economy and particularly to the economy of what may come into 
being in Western Europe as a result of the economic integration move- 
ment. 


VI 


On the whole, therefore we may conclude that America will make 
those internal decisions and pursue those policies abroad which will assist 
the Europeans in moving forward successfully with their venture in 
integration. I have no doubt that Americans have the emotional motiva- 
tion for doing so; I think they can also muster the intellectual ability and 
ultimately exercise the kind of moral restraint and discipline essential 
to pursuing the course which wisdom requires. 

It should be added that what America is likely to do in meeting 
her obligations depends, in considerable measure, upon America’s estimate 
of the sense of responsibility and dedication of the Europeans themselves 
to this ideal of a more ordered economic system. There remains among 
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Americans considerable doubt as to the willingness or the ability of 
Western European leadership to surmount the parochial influences of 
nationalism. The United States is so well aware of the selfishness which 
local American interests sometimes display influencing national policy, 
especially in the commercial sphere, that it can appreciate similar behavior 
on the part of other peoples and become somewhat blasé about the 
whole matter. Specifically, what American leadership fears is that the 
governments of the various states involved in the proposed economic 
Community will not be able to muster the necessary support to make 
those immediate sacrifices in their respective national economic posi- 
tions that will be required to put the Common Market into operation 
during the course of the next ten years. America needs reassurance on 
this point and needs it badly. 

By way of summary, I think we may conclude that America has 
not merely the desire but also the will to move forward with a policy 
on her part which will encourage the realization of Western Europe’s 
new economic Communities. It is my judgment, moreover, that if, at 
the moment, there is any serious threat to the successful implementation 
of these Communities, that threat is less liable to be discerned in the 
possible failure of American foreign policy than in the possibility that 
the respective Western European members of the proposed Com- 
munities will lose heart because of the temporary sacrifices required 
and consequently fail to implement their treaty obligations. Let us hope 
that the Six Nations of Western Europe and America will move forward 
together, each doing their part to assist in carrying through this poten- 
tially epoch-making reorganization and thereby set a constructive example 
not only for the rest of Free Europe but also for the captive states of East- 
Central Europe and for the entire Free World. 











BOHDAN B. BUDUROWYCZ 


POLAND AND HITLER’S OFFERS OF ALLIANCE’ 


First speculations about the possibility of a Polish-German alliance 
directed against the Soviet Union began to appear in the world press soon 
after Hitler’s rise to power. The Fuehrer’s sweeping “Eastern conception” 
and his determination to abandon the colonial and commercial policies of 
the past for the sake of the Bodenpolitik of the future seemed to indicate 
that Poland would have to play a key role in the realization of his plans, 
either as an associate sharing the spoils of victory, or as an enemy to be put 
out of the way before the beginning of a military expedition against Russia, 

Rumors circulating in Europe during the spring of 1933 saw a pos- 
sible solution of the Polish dilemma in an arrangement, allegedly devised 
by Rosenberg, whereby “Poland would make a big territorial concession 
to Germany in the Polish corridor and receive as compensation territory 
in the Soviet Ukraine in the direction of the Black Sea.”* It was also 
suggested that the Russians knew all about this scheme and were accord- 
ingly irritated by Warsaw’s duplicity. These reports were usually denied 
almost as soon as they originated, since no expert in Polish affairs could 
entertain even for a moment the notion that Poland would be prepared 
willingly to surrender a vitally important part of her territory in exchange 
for vague promises and ambiguous pledges. 

The fist reference to the Soviet danger made by an official German 
spokesman to a representative of Poland was probably Hitler’s statement 
during his conversation with Ambassador Wysocki on May 2, 1933: 


The Chancellor recently examined statistical tables showing the num- 
ber of births in Russia. The astonishing fertility of that nation caused 
him to reflect seriously on the dangers to Europe and, therefore, to 
Poland, which might arise from this fact.* 


1 This article is based on the author’s dissertation “Polish-Soviet Relations, 1932- 
1939,” submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University. 

2 According to Hitler’s scheme, the Germans were to terminate their “endless 
drive to the south and west of Europe” and to direct their eyes “toward the lands in 
the east,” that is to say, toward “Russia and its vassal border states”—cf. A Hitler, 
Mein Kampf (New York, 1940), pp. 950-951. 

3 The New York Times, June 1, 1933, p. 2. See also M. Sokolnicki, “Archiwum 
Ministra Szembeka,” Kultura, No. 9/59 (September, 1952), p. 120. 

4 Poland, Ministerstwo Spraw Zagranicznych, Official Documents Concerning 
Polish-German and Polish-Soviet Relations, 1933-1939 (subsequently referred to as 
Polish White Book), No. 1, p. 12. 
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During another interview with Wysocki on July 13, the Fuehrer also 
“extensively discussed the situation in Russia.” He was even more out- 
spoken in his talk with the new Polish Ambassador, Jézef Lipski, on 
November 15, 1933: 


Any war would only result in bringing Communism to Europe, the 
Communism which is a terrible danger, and against which the Chancel- 
lor never ceased to fight. Poland is an outpost against Asia. The 
destruction of Poland would be a misfortune for the States which 
would consequently become neighbors of Asia. The other-States should 
realize Poland’s role as an outpost.® 


According to the French Ambassador to Warsaw, Hitler was in- 
terested at that time in the creation of a “buffer state between Germany 
and Russia,” and wanted to secure Poland’s cooperation for the realiza- 
tion of this scheme.’ Similar ideas were expressed by Goebbels during his 
meeting with Beck at Geneva in October, 1933, when he mentioned the 
possibility of a German-Polish alliance, “with the view of a common 
action in the east, and especially in the Ukraine.” It seems that the Polish 
Foreign Minister took a skeptical attitude toward these projects; he was 
more concerned with the menace of German penetration in the direction 
of the Baltic States, and dismissed with a shrug “ces histoires d’ Ukraine.”® 

A more serious attempt to ascertain Poland’s views with regard to 
the Soviet problem was made by Hermann Rauschning, the president of 
the Danzig Senate, in his private conversation with Pitsudski on De- 
cember 11, 1933. During this secret meeting the Marshal allegedly ex- 
pressed his belief in the inevitability of a Russo-Polish and a Russo- 
German war, and showed interest in the possibility of an alliance between 
Poland and Germany which would create an entirely new basis for the 
settlement of the frontier dispute between the two nations. According to 
Rauschning, Pitsudski realized that neither the Poles nor their allies could 
stop the rearmament of Germany and decided that the best way to pro- 
mote Poland’s interests lay in a close military collaboration with the 
Nazis. It must be stressed, however, that this evidence, unsupported by 
any other sources, can be easily refuted by the Marshal’s studiously re- 
served attitude toward all-more or less subtle offers of Polish-German 
entente emanating from Hitler’s entourage.® 

Rauschning’s account of his conversation with Pitsudski does not 

5 Ibid., No. 4, p. 16. 

8 Ibid., No. 6, p. 17. 

7 J. A. Laroche, La Pologne de Pitsudski (Paris, 1953), p. 142. 

8 Ibid., pp. 143-144. 

® Rauschning’s account of his conversation with Pilsudski is contained in a letter 
to Richard Breyer, dated October 1, 1951—cf. Breyer, Das Deutsche Reich und Polen, 


1932-1937 (Wiirzburg, 1955), pp. 175-176. Breyer himself questions the accuracy of 
Rauschning’s reminiscences. 
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seem to have impressed the Fuehrer, who responded by merely indicating 
his preference for “an eastern policy of agreement with Poland” and by 
stressing his willingness to “give the Poles a chance.” At the same time 
he added, however, that he had “little use for a military might and a 


new Polish great power” on Germany’s frontiers. What he was thinking 
of amounted to 


an eastern alliance between Poland, the Baltic States, Hungary, the 
Balkan States, the Ukraine, the Volga basin, Georgia. An alliance, but 
not of equal partners; it will be an alliance of vassal states, with no 
army, no separate policy, no separate economy.'° 


In Rauschning’s opinion, Poland and the Reich could have reached 
an understanding with regard to their common interests in Russia, but 
this agreement was made difficult by Rosenberg’s plans to organize a 
German dependency in the Ukraine. Hitler’s insistence that the Poles 
would have to “give up their pretensions to Ukrainian territory” proved 
that he was not yet prepared to make any important concessions to his 
prospective allies.”** Later he showed himself more amenable, but even 
his questionable “generosity” was of little avail in the attempt to persuade 
the Polish leaders to submit to his wishes. 

For the time being, however, Poland’s growing alienation from 
France tended to intensify the suspicions, both in the Quai d’Orsay and in 
the Kremlin, that a new “diplomatic revolution” was under way, cutting 
across the post-war system of alliances and enlisting Poland’s help for a 
German-led military expedition against Russia. The Nazi wooing of 
Poland continued meanwhile with an increased fervor, although it is not 
entirely clear whether the initiative for this persistent solicitation came 
from Hitler himself or from his subordinates. Rosenberg took a lively in- 
terest in the Polish visit of Dr. Insabato, Mussolini’s Ukrainian expert, and 
in his reports about Pitsudski’s alleged intention to destroy the Soviet 
Union and to win for Poland a corridor to the Black Sea.* While the 
Fuehrer and the Duce met in Venice in the middle of June, 1934, Goeb- 
bels paid an official visit to Warsaw, making a strenuous effort to inject 
some cordiality into German-Polish relations. 

These attempts to prepare the ground for future close collaboration 
between the two countries were checked unexpectedly by the bullets of a 
Ukrainian terrorist, who, on June 15, assassinated Bronistaw Pieracki, 
Polish Minister of the Interior. This renewed Warsaw’s suspicions that 
the Nazis were playing a double game, courting Poland and at the same 
time encouraging and subsidizing extremist groups among discontented 

10H. Rauschning, Hitler Speaks (London, 1939), p 128. 


11 [bid., p. 122. ‘ 
12 H, Roos, Polen und Europa (Tubingen, 1957), p. 150. 
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national minorities. The conviction spread widely that the Germans 
shared the moral responsibility for the murder, in spite of the fact that 
the Nazis promptly extradited to the Polish authorities the underground 
leader who had planned the assassination. Under these circumstances, it 
was hardly possible to promote the idea of an alliance between Poland and 
Germany, the more so as the Ukrainian nationalists refused to follow 
Berlin’s advice to give up their anti-Polish activities in favor of an in- 
tensified propaganda campaign in the Soviet Ukraine.’* 

It was only early in 1935 that the Germans decided to renew their 
feelers, probably encouraged in this undertaking by Poland’s resolute op- 
position to the Eastern Locarno. On January 22, Hitler had a talk with 
Lipski during a reception in the Reichskanzlei, and once more “discussed. 
at length the Russian question and the danger threatening from the 
East.”"* He called the Ambassador’s attention to the fact that the Soviet 
Union “had made great progress with her military preparations,” and 
warned him that “the moment might come” when both Poland and 
Germany would be forced to defend themselves “against aggression from 
the East.” The Fuehrer spoke with disapproval about the supporters of 
the Rapallo policy and singled out for criticism General Schleicher, “who 
had wanted to befriend Russia at Poland’s expense,” a policy which 
Hitler considered shortsighted since it would only intensify the Soviet 
threat, “the greatest danger of all to Germany.””® 

A few days after this conversation Goring made one of his famous 
“hunting trips” to Poland. The obvious purpose of this “private” visit, 
which led him to Biatowieza and to Warsaw, was to ascertain the reaction 
of Polish official circles to the project of a “crusade” against the Soviet 
Union. This was to be “not a delicate feeler or sounding, but a clear and 
urgent invitation.”"* As the Polish White Book shows," Géring was 
“very outspoken in his conversations,” and “outlined far-reaching plans, 
almost suggesting an anti-Russian alliance and a joint attack on Rus- 
sia.”!® He went so far as to divide the Soviet territories into “spheres of 
influence,” and offered the Ukraine to the Poles, while reserving north- 


13 [bid., p. 148. 

14 Polish White Book, No. 13, p. 24. 

15 Ibid. 

16 A. S. Cardwell, Poland and Russia: The Last Quarter Century (New York, 
1944), p. 31. 

17 No. 16, p. 26. i y 

18 A good description of Géring’s skill as a negotiator is given in S. Reeburg, 
“The Antecedents of the Polish Defeat,” Journal of Central European Affairs, I 
(January, 1942), p. 376: “A relatively frequent visitor in Warsaw was GGring, a 
sinister figure under his apparent naiveté. His prattle had the semblance of good- 
natured banter and he inundated his interlocutor with a flood of words so that he 
might in the course of a jocose conversation spring a question which had been prepar- 
ed in advance. . . . He preferred above all the company of generals, who naturally 
were on their guard against the primitive intelligence of the field marshal.” 
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western Russia for Germany.’® These tempting proposals were coupled 
with a veiled warning that “theoretically one could imagine a new parti- 
tion of Poland by means of a German-Russian collaboration,” although 
Goring hastened to add that “practically . . . it would be impossible to 
attain that end” since a common frontier between the Reich and the 
Soviet Union “would be highly dangerous to Germany.””° Goring’s 
enthusiasm for “une marche en commun sur Moscou””? seems to have 
carried him away even during his meeting with Pitsudski, but the Mar- 
shal had no trouble in handling his unceremonious visitor who had ap- 
parently forgotten or disregarded Lipski’s advice to “observe some re- 
serve.”*? The embarrassing suggestion of a “joint Polish-German attack 
on Russia” and allusions to “the advantages to Poland in the Ukraine in 
such an event” were deftly countered with the irrefutable argument that 
the Poles could not support any political schemes which might lead to a 
revival of tension on their eastern border; after all, they could not afford 
to “stand continually at the ready on such a long line as the Polish-Soviet 
frontier,”** and even “go to sleep with their rifles.”** The only policy 
which Poland could pursue toward Russia was that of calm and modera- 
tion,”* and the Marshal steadfastly refused to contemplate any other course 
of action. 

The Polish rejection of the German project was thus stated in a 
direct and definite manner; nevertheless, new offers continued to be 
made with an amazing persistency,”® although in a more subtle manner 
and with a keener appreciation of Warsaw’s sensibilities.7” Goring visited 
Poland again in May to represent the Fuehrer at Pitsudski’s funeral, but 
this time he was tactful enough not to annoy his hosts with any improper 


19 According to some sources, Pitsudski was promised at that time joint command 
of German-Polish armies in the event of a war with Russia—cf. S. Mackiewicz, 
Colonel Beck and His Policy (London, 1944), pp. 25-26. 

20 Polish White Book, No. 15, p. 25. 

21 J. Szembek, Journal, 1933-1939 (Paris, 1952), p. 34. 

22In Géring’s own words, Pitsudski “tat gestutzt,” or “stiffened” (Polish White 
Book, No. 16, p. 26). According to L. B. Namier, the Polish account “erroneously 
puts ‘tat’ in place of ‘hat’ and translates these words . . . as ‘stiffened’; but ‘hat 
gestutzt’ means ‘was puzzled.” (Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939 {London, 1948}, 
p. 21). Professor Alexander Dallin solves these semantic difficulties by translating 
“tat gestutzt” as “pretended to be puzzled.” 

23 Polish White Book, No. 16, p. 26. 

os ‘ _— Dernier rapport (Neuchatel, 1951), p. 34. 

5 bid, 

26 §. Mackiewicz thinks that “the months before the admission of German re- 
armament of March 16, 1935, and the death of Marshal Pilsudski in May, 1955, were 
the period during which the German proposals for an anti-Soviet campaign reached 
their climax” (op. cit., p. 26). 

27 According to M. Sokolnicki, the German plans were connected with Pitsudski’s 
person. After the Marshal’s death, they were revised; another revision took place in 
the spring of 1936 as a result of Poland’s ambiguous attitude toward the remilitari- 
zation of the Rhineland (loc. cit., pp. 119-120). 
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overtures.”* Hitler, who received Lipski on May 22, also refrained from 
making any new proposals, but uttered again some caustic remarks about 
inept pro-Soviet policies of the Reichswehr, and repeatedly declared that 
he preferred a Polish-German détente to “uneasy relations with Russia,” 
which was, in his opinion, an Asiatic country.?® 

Beck’s visit to Berlin in July, 1935, provided the Nazi chieftains 
with an opportunity to find out whether the personal changes in the 
Polish leadership could be converted to Germany’s advantage. Their ex- 
pectations that Pitsudski’s successors would be easily swayed by Hitler’s 
alluring promises were sorely disappointed when Beck could not be 
persuaded to budge from the rigid attitude adopted by his dead master; 
indeed, the very arguments he used were those with which the late 
Marshal had checked Géring’s impetuous advances. The Fuehrer’s sug- 
gestions that the existing relations between Poland and Germany should 
be “consolidated” and that any dangers emerging in the future should be 
resisted in a spirit of friendship between Berlin and Warsaw, were also 
passed over in silence.*° 

The allusions to the necessity of a common stand against the Soviet 
danger had by now become the standard feature of almost every German- 
Polish conversation on governmental level.** In the opinion of the Nazi 
leaders, “European solidarity . . . ended at the Polish-Soviet frontier,”** 
and it was the duty of all “civilized” nations to put an end to “Bolshevik 
savagery.” As Hans Frank** put it during his visit to Warsaw in 
February, 1936: 


Polish-French-German collaboration was the only way to an effective 
struggle against the barbarism which would come from the East. The 
Russian nation had to be pitied for being lost in the confusion of 
Bolshevism, but against it “we must defend ourselves with all our 
strength, since it aimed at destroying everything which had been most 
sacred to us for a thousand years.”>* 


These sentiments were undoubtedly shared by some responsible 
Polish politicians, though they were understandably reluctant to regard 
Nazi Germany as the champion of Western civilization and had no in- 
tension of embroiling their country in “religious wars” between the 
representatives of opposing ideologies.** At the same time, however, they 


28 He merely asked whether the Poles were rebuilding the fortress of Przemysl, 
famous for its dogged resistance to the Russians in 1914-15—cf. Breyer, op. cét., p. 187. 

29 Polish White Book, No. 19, p. 29. 

30 J. Szembek, op. cit., p. 106. 

31 Cf. Breyer, op. cit., p. 187- 

32 Polish White Book, No. 21, p. 31. 

33 Reichsminister of Justice; 1939-45, Governor-General of occupied Polish prov- 
inces (“Generalgouvernement’”). 

34 Polish White Book, No. 22, p. 31. 

35 Cf. Szembek, op. cit., pp. 181-182. 
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realized that standing “a l’écart des grands enjeux européens” was not 
necessarily the best solution of Poland’s troubles.** Count Szembek,*” 
who paid a visit to Berlin during the Olympic games of 1936, seems to 
have been rather impressed by his meeting with Hitler and the Fuehrer’s 
vague references to “grave and threatening” problems demanding full at- 
tention of both Poland and Germany. Ribbentrop was more specific in his 
assertions that “Poland was menaced by the danger of Bolshevism equally 
with Germany,” and that this threat could be forestalled only “by crushing 
at their roots even the smallest signs of Communism.”** Goring, too, 
spoke in warning tones about an impending “Soviet offensive,” which 
would eventually force Poland and Germany “to march together.”*® 
Szembek, who had always harbored some illusions about the real nature 
of the Nazi regime, came now to the conclusion that Poland’s policy of 
equilibrium between Russia and Germany should be given up and that 
an attempt should be made to harmonize the views of Warsaw and 
Berlin with regard to the Soviet problem.*® His memorandum prepared in 
support of this conception was, however, disregarded by Beck, and 
General Smigty-Rydz also could not be persuaded to abandon his skep- 
tical attitude toward Germany, although he was ready to admit that the 
Poles could never declare themselves “pour le parti bolcheviste.”** 

In February, 1937, Goring went again to Poland and had a long 
conversation with Smigty-Rydz who had recently received the baton of 
a Marshal and was gradually assuming dictatorial airs. This time the 
German visitor tried to convince his hosts that the danger to Poland and 
Germany “existed not only in the form of a Bolshevik and Communized 
Russia, but of Russia generally, in any form, be it Monarchist or 
liberal.” He also stressed Berlin’s dependence on Warsaw, and voiced his 
apprehension that “an isolated Poland would be much easier to subdue, 
and then the whole Russian avalanche would strike directly against the 
German frontier.”*” His thesis that “the interests of Poland and Germany 
were entirely one” in opposing the Soviets was, however, not acceptable 
to Pilsudski’s heirs, who saw no necessity “of aligning Polish and Ger- 
man policy”; thus, it was quite superfluous to determine “how far a 
policy of collaboration could be worked out.”** 

These considerations were also instrumental in defining Warsaw's 

36 Ibid., p. 208. 

37 Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Beck’s chief adviser. 

38 Polish White Book, No. 25, p. 34. 

39 Szembek, op. cit., p. 199. 

40Cf, W. A. Zbyszewski, “Fragmenty pamietnikéw min. Szembeka,” Kultura, 
No. 6/56 (June, 1952), p. 50. The corresponding passage of Szembek’s memoirs has 
been deleted from the French translation. 

41 Szembek, op. cit., p. 208. 


42 Polish White Book, No. 29, p. 37. 
43 [bid., p. 38. 
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attitude toward the Anti-Comintern Pact. Raumer, a confidant of Rib- 
bentrop, who held conversations with Count Alfred Potocki, Count 
Poninski and Prince Lubomirski at Lancut in Galicia during the sum- 
mer of 1936,** left Poland convinced “dass hier kein Boden fiir die Anti- 
kominterngedanken deutscher Pragung sei.”*° Nevertheless the Polish 
leaders expected that they would be invited to join this “alleged alliance 
for the salvation of the most sacred possessions of European culture” 
from the threat of “Communist nihilism,”*® especially after the German- 
Japanese agreement of November 25, 1936,*7 had been expanded by 
Italy’s accession on November 6, 1937. Already on November 4, Goring 
reiterated in his conversation with Szembek the old assurances that “the 
Third Reich would not collaborate either with the Soviets or with Russia 
in general, irrespective of her internal regime,”** and added that Poland 
could not be satisfied with her position on the Baltic and should aspire 
to an access to the Black Sea.*® In order to quash any rumors that the 
Poles would associate themselves with an anti-Soviet coalition, Beck 
advised on November 9 all Polish diplomatic missions abroad that no 
proposals to join the pact had been received by Warsaw, and that “in any 
case, Poland could not be a party to that Protocol in view of her special 
position as neighbor of the USSR, as well as her objection in principle 
to the formation of any bloc.”®° 


44 Count Potocki was one of the most influential Conservative leaders in Poland; 
Count Ponifski served as a counselor of the Polish legation in Bucharest, while Prince 
Lubomirski was attached in the same capacity to the Polish Embassy in Berlin. 

45 Roos, op. cét., p. 257. 

46 Tbid., p. 253. 

47 At the time of the signature of the pact with Japan, Ribbentrop informed the 
Japanese ambassador in Berlin that the German Government did not “regard the pro- 
visions of the existing political treaties between the German Reich and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics—such as the Rapallo Treaty of 1922 and the Neutrality 
Treaty of 1926 . . . as being in contradiction to the spirit of this agreement and the 
obligations arising from it”’—cf. G. L. Weinberg (ed.), “Die geheimen Abkommen 
zum Antikominternpakt,” Vierteljabrshefte fir Zeitgeschichte, Il (April, 1954). p. 
199. This secret reservation meant that the Nazis could always revive the policy of 
cooperation with Russia 

48 Polish White Book, No. 30, p. 39. It is noteworthy that Hitler’s speech dur- 
ing the famous “Hossbach Conference,” which took place only one day later, contained 
merely a few casual references to Russia and Poland, and made no mention of any 
plans to invade the Soviet Union—cf. International Military Tribunal, Trial of the 
Major War Criminals (Nuremberg, 1947-49), XXV, No. 386-PS, pp. 402-413. 

49 This last remark has been omitted in the English version of Szembek’s minute 
of his conversation with Géring (Polish White Book, No. 30), but it appears in the 
French translation of his memoirs (op. cét., p. 247). 

50 Polish White Book, No. 159, p. 181. Although Beck instructed his subordin- 
ates to make no secret of this attitude of the Polish Government, rumors about Poland’s 
joining “the German-Italian-Japanese combination against Russia” began to circulate, 
and the belief grew that “the Poles, who are in as tight a place as any people in 
Europe,” would be compelled “to come into the so-called Anti-Comintern pact”—see 
W. E. Dodd, Diary, 1933-1938 (New York, 1941), entry for November 18, 1937. 
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This attitude of the Poles made any further discussion useless, and 
it is not surprising that Goring also missed his chance during his meeting 
with Smigty-Rydz and Szembek on February 23, 1938."! His disparaging 
remarks about the fighting qualities of the Red Army, coupled with the 
observation that it “would not be difficult to inflict a military defeat on 
the Soviets,” met with a polite but decidedly cool reception, and the 
references to Poland and Germany as a “bulwark against Bolshevism” 
had by now become so dulled and meaningless that they no longer had 
any power to evoke interest. 


The question of a joint German-Polish expedition against the Soviet 
Union was mentioned again on August 10, 1938, when Goring observed, 
during a conversation with Lipski, that the Russian project “would ac- 
quire actuality” after the settlement of the Czech problem.** He also 
emphasized that while “the Reich’s interest was concentrated primarily 
on putting an end to Bolshevik activities,” the Poles “might have certain 
direct interests in Russia, for example, in the Ukraine.” Ribbentrop, 
when making to Lipski on October 24, 1938, his proposal for a “general 
settlement” of all issues dividing Poland and Germany, also suggested 
that both nations might conduct “a joint policy toward Russia on the 
basis of the Anti-Comintern Pact.””* He returned to the same topic during 
his conversation with the Polish Ambassador on December 15, stressing 
that Germany “welcomed a strong Poland who would defend her interests 
against Russia.”** 


Berlin was obviously trying to reach an agreement with Warsaw 
“on a very broad political plane,” and Hitler, during his last meeting 
with Beck on January 5, 1939, discussed again the familiar topic of the 
“Russian danger,” observing that “every Polish division engaged against 
Russia was a corresponding saving of a German division.”°* He also 
mentioned the rumors spread by the press in connection with the alleged 
Ukrainian plans of the Reich, and then declared emphatically that Po- 
land “did not have the slightest thing to fear from Germany in this 
respect.”°? At the same time he assured the Poles “that he was interested 
in the Ukraine from the economic viewpoint, but he had no interest in it 
politically,” thus implying that Germany was prepared to recognize that 
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area as Poland’s sphere of influence.** Beck, in his frank reply, asserted 
chat his countrymen were merely trying to “find an acceptable modus 
vivendi with their Russian neighbors,” and that Poland would “never 
enter into a dependent relationship” with the Soviet Union. 

Beck’s conversation with his German colleague, held on the following 
day in Munich, also centered around the Ukrainian question. Ribbentrop 
tried to be even more reassuring than Hitler, and stressed that the Ger- 
mans were interested in the Soviet Ukraine “only to the extent that we 
inflicted damage on Russia everywhere we could, just as she did on 
us.”*? He admitted that Berlin maintained “constant relations” with the 
“Russian Ukraine,” but protested that the Nazis “had never operated 
in any way with the Polish Ukrainians and that any approaches in this 
direction “had always been strictly avoided.” In order to remove the 
possibility of any future misunderstandings, the Reich was ready to 
make further concessions to Warsaw regarding the Ukrainian issue, but 
this would necessarily require reciprocation on Poland’s part. Germany 
would, indeed, regard the Ukrainian question as “covered by a special 
Polish prerogative” and would “support Poland in every way in dealing 
with this question,” if a “general” and “generous” settlement of all out- 
standing problems between Warsaw and Berlin was reached. While 
Hitler took a negative attitude toward the creation of a Greater Ukraine, 
he was willing to cooperate with the Poles in finding an acceptable solu- 
tion of the Ukrainian question if Poland showed “a more and more pro- 
nounced anti-Russian attitude”; should she, however, decline this offer, 
there would be obviously “no question of any mutual interest.”®° 

Ribbentrop’s broad hint that Poland’s accession to the Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact would be the first step in the right direction met with a nega- 
tive response on the part of Beck, although the Polish Minister was 
cautious enough not to close the door to further negotiations and did not 
entirely exclude the possibility of a Polish-German agreement on the 
problem of Soviet Russia at some future date. However, while admitting 
that Poland’s aspirations as far as the Ukraine was concerned were “still 
alive,” he refused to make any definite commitments and firmly declined 
the invitation to join Germany, Italy and Japan in an “ideological” coali- 
tion against the Soviet Union, since “these questions had always been 
kept strictly separate from diplomatic relations with Russia.” Beck’s 





58 Polish White Book, loc. cit. Cf. also Szembek, op. cit., where Hitler is quoted 
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explanation of the reasons behind this decision was again candid and 
straightforward: 


Poland would do everything to cooperate with (Germany) against the 
Comintern in police matters, but if she entered into a political treaty 
with Germany to this end, then she would not be able to maintain the 
peaceful neighborly relations with Russia which were necessary to her 
security.°! 


The last attempt to persuade the Poles to seize the “great op- 
portunity” was made by Ribbentrop during his trip to Warsaw on 
January 25-27, 1939. The German Minister was visibly annoyed with 
the cunctatorial tactics of his hosts; he “condemned the passivity of M. 
Beck’s attitude,” while attempting at the same time to convince him 
that Poland’s adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact would not endanger 
in any way her interests: “on the contrary, if Poland sat in the same 
boat as we, she could only gain added security.”®* He also touched 
in broad terms upon the subject of “the policy to be pursued by Poland 
and Germany toward the Soviet Union,” mentioning again the Ukrainian 
problem and proposing “German-Polish collaboration in this field.” Beck 
affirmed in his reply that Poland’s aspirations were “directed toward 
the Soviet Ukraine and a connection with the Black Sea,”® but he also 
pointed out that a German-Polish alliance would be a risky step, jeopard- 
izing the whole future of Poland. Thus, the only “positive result” of the 
conversation was the fact that, in Beck’s own words, “M. Ribbentrop 
had understood our attitude towards Russia, and the impossibility of 
Poland joining the Anti-Comintern Pact.”** Ribbentrop’s trip finally 
convinced the Germans that they might as well give up all hopes for 
enlisting Poland’s support in their eastern adventure, despite Beck’s 
promises that he “would give further careful consideration to this 
question.”®* It also revealed to the Poles that their policy of equilibrium 
could work only so long as neither of their big neighbors demanded that 
they make their choice according to the principle “he who is not with 
me is against me.” For, as Count Szembek observed to Ambassador 
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Grzybowski on December 10, 1938, it was “exceedingly difficult” to 
maintain balance between Russia and Germany: 


Our relations with the latter are entirely founded on the theory of the 
leading personalities of the Third Reich that, in the future conflict 
between Germany and Russia, Poland would be the natural ally of 
Germany. Under these circumstances, the good-neighbor policy, which 
has its origin in the accord of 1934, could easily appear to be but a 
pure and simple fiction.®® 


The reasons which prompted the Polish leaders to spurn all German 
advances are pretty obvious. Most of the German and Russian specula- 
tions as to the territorial aspirations of Poland and her possible conduct 
in the event of a Nazi-Soviet conflict were based on a completely mistaken 
appraisal of the intentions and ambitions of Marshal Pitsudski and his 
successors. It was widely believed that the old warrior had never 
abandoned the hope of realizing eventually his “federalist” conception; 
as Rauschning put it during his conversation with Hitler, 


for Polish politicians to dream of a Greater Polish Empire extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and from Riga to Kiev, was surely 
something more than mere patriotic romancing. These were realistic 
hopes based on geopolitical considerations.** 


Those journalists and historians who surmised that the Polish- 
German rapprochement was caused by “the personal idiosyncrasy of 
Marshal Pitsudski, whose bugbear was not Germany but Russia,’® 
overlooked the fact that the passing years had mitigated the warlike dispo- 
sition of the victor of the Vistula,®® and that the failure of his Ukrainian 
plans had taught him to beware of any risky adventures. Pitsudski’s belief 
that Poland was called upon to play a decisive part in the east of 
Europe and that her future greatness depended upon her ability to har- 
monize her own aspirations with those of other non-Russian peoples of 
that area, did not necessarily imply that he had any personal plans of 
reviving the bitter fighting of 1920. The only policy which really served 
Poland’s interests was that of peace, and the insinuations that Pitsudski’s 
regime “drew its inspiration from a military conception of Poland’s 


future, naturally founded on the conquest of new territories,”"° were 
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fantastic and completely misleading. In his conversation with Rausch- 
ning, the Marshal quoted Goethe’s famous saying about the art of self- 
restraint;"! he was reluctant to “compromettre ma victoire,” as he once 
confided to Laroche,’* and his failing health scarcely enabled him to 
play the role of a conquering hero. 


There were, moreover, other, no less important considerations. 
While Pitsudski hoped that the Soviet regime would eventually be over- 
thrown and that far-reaching territorial and social changes would take 
place in the regions which had once shared the historical destinies of 
the Polish Commonwealth, he was undoubtedly bitterly opposed to the 
notion that this process of transformation should take place under the 
auspices of the German Reich, with its long and consistent anti-Polish 
record. Both the Marshal and his heirs realized that, in the long run, 
“the Polish mouse, in putting itself at the German mouser’s disposition, 
could scarcely hope to win any guerdon beyond that of being eaten the 
last,’** and that “aller en Ukraine serait littéralement travailler pour le 
roi de Prusse.”"* The best that Poland could hope for if she decided to 
ally herself with the Nazis, was a prominent position in the circle of 
Hictler’s satellites. A joint expedition against the Soviets would force her 
to rely completely on German assistance and reduce her to a mere out- 
post of the militant Reich; in the event of a victory over Russia, she 
would be encircled by the Germans and their eastern dependencies and 
colonies, while an abortive campaign could easily result in Berlin and 
Moscow making a bargain at her expense. Thus success and failure 
seemed almost equally dangerous, and any German action planned 
against the Soviet Union appeared primarily as a threat to Poland her- 
self." 

There were also psychological imponderables which excluded any 
possibility of an alliance with Berlin. The Nazi regime was “too inhuman, 
too degrading, too alien to the Polish traditions and national character.””® 
Profound anti-German sentiments of the Polish people were certainly 
strong enough to thwart any plans of a Hitler-inspired anti-Russian 
coalition; “generous” offers of territorial gains in the Ukraine or else- 
where could not essentially change this situation. 


While the Poles acted realistically in rejecting the German offer, 
their reasoning was not entirely free from some errors of judgment, such 
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as the fatal misconception that Hitler would never expose Germany to 
the risks involved in a common frontier with the Soviet Union. Although 
the Nazi leaders failed to secure Poland’s cooperation against Russia, 
they succeeded in convincing Beck and his associates that the enmity 
toward Moscow was a basic and permanent feature of German foreign 
policy. The belief that Germany needed a strong Poland as a bulwark 
against the Bolshevist danger and that a German-Soviet rapprochement 
was impossible under any circumstances, influenced many of Warsaw’s 
decisions and probably helped to precipitate the disaster of September, 
1939. 








WILLIAM L. BLACKWELL 


RUSSIAN DECEMBRIST VIEWS OF POLAND 


{The attitudes toward Poland of the ill-fated participants in the Rus- 
sian uprisings of December, 1825, form an unusual and significant chapter 
in the history of Russian-Polish relations. An initial hostility of the first 
Russian revolutionaries developed into a more sympathetic and realistic 
approach, which contrasts with the ambiguity surrounding the Polish 
designs of Emperor Alexander I and the uniform tone of oppression 
which characterized the policy of tsarist officialdom in nineteenth-century 
Poland! Nevertheless, with the Decembrists, we see the first encounter on 
the part of Russian revolutionaries with dilemmas concerning the fate of 
Poland which were to haunt the revolutionary movement right down to 
the bolshevik revolution. 

The Decembrists witnessed a Russia expanding vigorously into 
Europe; the multi-national empire in its modern form had begun to 
appear, and of this phenomenon they were keenly aware. Foremost 
among their concerns in this respect was Poland, standing directly in 
the path of the massive westward thrusts of Russia. They raised many 
questions concerning the relationship of Russia and Poland. Some of 
these questions reflected burning issues of their age; others were more 
timeless and recur even today. What form of government was Poland to 
have in relation to that of Russia? What type of social system? Could 
Poland ever completely be independent of Russia or was she to remain 
a vassal of her eastern neighbor? Would Poland influence Russia? Was 
Russia to be Westernized, as had been advocated in earlier centuries, 
through Poland? Was Poland to be a source from which advanced po- 
litical forms could be extended to Russia? 

A consideration of the views of the Decembrists is more than an 
attempted explanation of the policies of thwarted secret political societies. 
Many of the Decembrists were the intellectual leaders of Russian society 
during the reign of Alexander I: aristocratic, gifted, noble of heart, some 
highly placed in the government and army, others active in the leading 
literary and philosophical circles of the Russian capitals, all conversant 
in foreign languages and Western philosophy—the Decembrists mirror 
the moods and convictions of articulate Russian society of the time as 
these both affected and opposed state policy. Their views were expressive 
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of the Russian sentiment that was to help to shape the fate of Poland 
under tsarist rule in the nineteenth century, just as the image of Poland 
exerted an influence on the development of Russian nationalism and the 
intellectual movement in nineteenth-century Russia. 

Recent Soviet scholarship on the Decembrists, including mono- 
graphs and articles as well as the publication of archival materials pro- 
vides much new information on the relations of the Russian secret so- 
cieties with the Poles. In particular, the publication of volumes IX, X 
and XI of The Decembrist Uprising, Materials in recent years under the 
editorship of M. Nechkina, the foremost Soviet authority on the De- 
cembrists, supplements the extensive publication from the same vast fund 
of interrogations and testimonies which Pokrovsky directed in the 1920's 
A substantial pre-revolutionary tradition of scholarship dealing with the 
Decembrist movement also is available to the historian. 


The Polish Question and the Origins of the Decembrist Movement 


Presnyakov, in his important study of the Decembrist movement, 
lists the Polish question as one of the causes.” A study of the earliest 
Decembrist societies, the Order of Russian Knights and the Union of 
Salvation, fully substantiates this hypothesis. The entire Decembrist move- 
ment possessed a distinct upper-class nationalist flavor.** Alexander I’s 
pro-Polish policy in the half decade following the Congress of Vienna, 
when the early societies were active, particularly the hint he gave in his 


1Vosstaniye dekabristov. Materialy (The Decembrist Uprising, Materials), 
Tsentarkhiv, 1925—, original editor, M. N. Pokrovsky; current editor, M. Nechkina. 
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L. A. Medvedskaya, “Yuzhnoe obshchestvo dekabristov i pol’skoye patrioticheskoye 
obschestwo” (The Southern Society of the Decembrists and the Polish Patriotic Society), 
utilizing unpublished archival material, in N. M. Druzhinin and B. E. Syroechkovsky, 
eds., Ocherki iz istorii dvizheniye dekabristov (Essays on the History of the Decembrist 
Movement), ASUSSR; Moscow, 1954, 276-300; I. Bekker, “Dekabristy i pol’skii 
vopros” (The Decembrists and the Polish Question), Voprosy istorii (Questions of 
History), 1948, no. 3, 65-74; earlier Russian studies: N. N. Korabka, “Pol’skiya 
obschestva 20-kh godov i dekabristy” (Polish Societies of the 20’s and the Decembrists), 
O minuvshem (The Past; 1909), 189-233; R. Vydrin, “Natsional’nyi vopros v russkom 
obschestvennom dvizhenii” (The Nationality Question in the Russian Social Move- 
ment), Golos minuvshago (The Voice of the Past), III, no. 1 (1915), 100-23; a 
Polish study: L. Baumgarten, Dekabryfci a Polska (Warsaw, 1952); background and 
context in the works of Kucharzewski and Lednicki, including the latter’s Pouchkine 
et la Pologne (Paris, 1928); a German survey of Russian views of Poland in the 
nineteenth century, H. Fleischhacker, Russische Antworten auf die polnische Frage 
1795-1917 (Berlin, 1941). 
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speech at the opening of the first Polish diet in 1818 that the western 
provinces of the Russian empire would be restored to Poland, provoked 
vigorous and hostile reactions in Russia and it is to be expected that the 
young liberal nationalists of the early Decembrist groups also would 
develop animosities toward the Poles. The issues in their minds were 
two: the above mentioned detachment of territory from the Russian 
empire and the granting of a constitution to the kingdom of Poland and 
not to Russia. Among the discontented of the Russian gentry the first 
provoked liberals into becoming nationalists; the second caused na- 
tionalists to become liberals. As liberalism and nationalism were combin- 
ing among the intelligentsia of the suppressed nationalities of Europe, 
so in another way they merged among the intelligentsia of a suppressor 
empire.‘! 

One of the earliest reports of the existence of a secret political society 
in Russia was also the description of a society formed to thwart the 
reation of a kingdom of Poland. Prince Adam Czartoryski learned and 
reported to the tsar of the existence of this “association” among Russian 
officers in St. Petersburg and of an anti-Polish petition that they had 
prepared.® Confirming the Czartoryski report is the testimony of Gen- 
eral M. F. Orlov concerning a petition dealing with Poland and dated 
1815, which he and a number of other generals had signed.® 

Orlov was typical of the liberal-minded Russian officers of this 
period from whose ranks the Decembrists were recruited. A hero of the 
Napoleonic campaigns and a diplomat as well, he had ridden into Paris 
in 1814 at Alexander’s side as one of his close aides-de-camp. He had 
made contacts with liberal circles in the West and had been impressed 
particularly by the German Tugenbund. He disapproved of the condition 
of the Russian administration and was disturbed by the recreation of a 
kingdom of Poland, which he considered a political mistake dictated by 
the sentimentality of the emperor and encouraged by the machinations 
of Polish secret societies in high Russian cirles.’ In accord with several 
other generals, he secretly prepared a “forceful letter” on the Polish 
question for the tsar. This project was frustrated when one of the group 
revealed all to Alexander. For his troubles, Orlov received a sharp 
reprimand from the tsar and reproaches from his friend, the future De- 
cembrist N. I. Turgenev, for his “narrow patriotism, the patriotism of a 


4 See the testimony of the Decembrist Poggio, Decembrist Materials, XI, p. 38. 

5 Czartoryski to Alexander I, 1815, Ch. de Mazade, ed., Mémoires du Prince 
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28 . ° ° . 
slave.” These disappointments, together with the news of the creation 


of a Lithuanian army corps under the command of the head of the Polish 
army (a transfer of units of the imperial army recruited from Russian 
Poland to the jurisdiction of the Polish army, which many observers con- 
cluded was a clear administrative preparation for the restoration of these 
azeas to Poland) only served to stimulate Orlov to further plans. Con- 
vinced that a Polish secret society was influencing Russian state policy, 
he envisioned the creation of a Russian secret society to counteract these 
anti-national forces and to work for reform as well.® 

He revealed his conspiracy probably to several individuals. He 
had definite contacts with Count Matvei Aleksandrovich Dmitriev-Ma- 
monov. Mamonov was a mason. According to Semyevsky, he was in- 
fluenced by French revolutionary literature and was a political radical of 
sorts.1 Doubtless in conjunction with Orlov, he conceived of the Order 
of Russian Knights. Among his papers were discovered various projects 
for the reform of the Russian empire, which appear to have been intend- 
ed as the program for this secret society. Mamonov drew up a manifesto 
of half-a-hundred-odd articles which sketched the outlines of a future 
Russia to be established by an order of Russian Knights. This manifesto 
touched upon all aspects of the activity of the projected state. It contained 
many progressive principles and displayed an acquaintance with English, 
French, Spanish, Roman and ancient Russian institutions. Side by side 
with proposals for reform were extreme notions of foreign and nationality 
policy, which lent an already utopian formulation a touch of the fantastic. 
Particularly interesting among these are the dispositions of the Polish 
question. Point four advocated the “complete and perpetual destruction 
of both Poland and the kingdom of Poland and the turning of all Poland, 
both Prussian and Austrian, into Russian provinces.” Point twelve de- 
manded the “transfer of half the inhabitants of Poland to the unpopulated 
provinces of Russia and the conversion of them to the orthodox faith.” 
On the other hand, the Russian “House of Commons” which was pro- 
jected was to include Roman Catholic and Uniat deputies from the Polish 
cities.’ In another of Mamonov’s papers, which claimed to define the 
limits of the Russian empire as established by historical tradition, Poland 
was included among the nine ancient kingdoms which formed the Russian 


8N. Turgenev, La Russie et les Russes, Bruxelles, 1847, I, p. 68. 
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heritage. This kingdom consisted of the former Duchy of Warsaw (not 
mentioning here the claims to Austrian and Prussian Poland). Ancient 
Lithuania also was asserted to be the legitimate heritage of Muscovy.!* 

The distinct nationalistic, expansionistic, xenophobic and anti-Polish 
platform written into Mamonov’s manifestos and projects for the Order 
of Russian Knights accord with the anti-Polish tendencies of General 
Orlov’s schemes. If the activities of both of these men were part of one 
and the same plan to form a secret society, we have an example of one 
distinct reaction to the establishment of the kingdom of Poland and of 
the question of the fate of the Russo-Polish provinces on the part of the 
liberal Russian intelligentsia of the half-decade following the Congress 
of Vienna: the formation of a clandestine political organization, impelled 
by distinct nationalist sentiments and aims, envisioning the attainment 
of such ends within government circles or in defiance of the state through 
conspiratorial action. 

The Order of Russian Knights never developed into an active 
secret political society. Soon after the initial burst of planning, Mamonov 
went hopelessly insane, while Orlov turned his energies elsewhere. The 
Society of True and Faithful Sons of the Fatherland or Union of Salva- 
tion as it later was called, established early in 1816, was the first active 
Decembrist group. Most of its members were leaders of the later societies 
and many of them later were involved deeply in various ways with the 
Polish question—Lunin, Serge Muraviev-Apostol and Pestel—and we 
may deduce that they were concerned about it at this time. We know that 
at the final reorganizational meeting of the Union of Salvation in the 
autumn of 1817, the Polish question became the most provoking if not 
the most important issue and served as a sort of final straw inciting the 
early Decembrists to their first contemplation of tsaricide. 

A letter from a co-conspirator, Prince Trubetskoi, filled with ex- 
cited rumors and predictions about the tsar’s Polish policy, had reached 
the society and was read aloud twice to the gathered members. Some of 
the statements in this letter—that Alexander intended to detach lands 
from Russia and unite them to Poland—were not without real foundation; 
other allegations—that he intended to transfer his capital to Warsaw— 
were pure fantasy. A disorderly scene of loud protest and conversation 
was the immediate reaction to the Trubetskoi letter, and as despair was 
heaped upon anger the idea of the assassination of the emperor emerged 
and it was proposed that lots be drawn to determine the assassin. I. D. 
Yakushkin, however, seized upon the proposal as his own personal mission 
and for a number of days refused to be dissuaded from his aim by his 
anxious companions, whose hasty angers in the meantime had melted 
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before the grisly prospect of tsaricide. During this time, he developed a 
plan: 


I decided, upon the return of Emperor Alexander (to Moscow) to set 
out with a pair of pistols to the Uspenski cathedral and when the tsar 
came to the Palace—to shoot him with one pistol and myself with the 
other. In such conduct I saw not assassination but only a duel to the 
death for both." 


This plan was abandoned, but the Yakushkin incident, like the Order 
of Russian Knights, provides a glimpse into the pattern of motivation 
of the Decembrist movement in its formative period. The widespread 
reaction provoked by the tsar’s Warsaw speech and the Polish policy 
preceding and following it reached far into the ranks of the future De- 
cembrists. The same men who had travelled to Europe with the armies 
of Alexander and who had transported back to Russia liberal and radical 
ideas and whom the tragedy of Russian life and society provoked into 
futile revolutionary action in 1825 also were stimulated in many cases 
by nationalism, patriotism or chauvinism arising in reaction to Alex- 
ander’s policy toward Poland from 1815 until 1820. In the warp of 
causes of the uprising of 1825, the strand of the Polish question stands 
out distinctly. 


The Negotiations of the Southern Society with the Poles 


As the Decembrist movement matured with the emergence of the 
Northern and Southern societies in St. Petersburg and the Ukraine 
respectively, the Decembrists themselves developed a more sympathetic 
and realistic approach to the Polish question, one which presents a con- 
trast to the earlier outbursts of hostility. Conditions had changed by the 
1820's: the tsar’s policy toward Poland appeared to harden. The De- 
cembrists also had changed: with the reality and the tactics of revolution 
looming ever more largely in their plans, they began to look about for 
allies. The first objects of this new concern were the Poles. The fact that 
two of the important leaders of the Decembrists, Pestel and Serge Murav- 
iev-Apostol, were Russian army officers stationed in the Ukraine, where 
the Southern Society consequently was organized, facilitated a rapproch- 
ment with Polish conspirators. The Polish gentry of the area, among 
whom nationalistic masonry and Polish secret political societies flour- 
ished, were even more attentive to outside alliances than the Russians. 
Contact was inevitable. Hence, it was the Southern Society which first 
conducted negotiations with the Polish Patriotic Society, negotiations 
a I. D. Yakushkin, Zepiski (Journal), Moscow, 1905, 13-16; Nechkina, 
Dar dekabristov, 1, 176-79; Decembrist Materials, 1, 51-52, p. 306; Il, 
p. 10 
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which involved the raising of many important issues and the develop- 
ment of substantial ties, which had not been dreamed of heretofore 
between the Russian and Polish conspirators. Two revolutionary move- 
ments, each possessing distinct nationalistic characteristics and somewhat 
divergent national aims, whose social programs and political ideals, as 
we shall see, were even more antithetical, nevertheless perceived each 
other to be essentially in the same camp, and saw the necessity of alliance 


against a common foe: the tsar and his armies in Russia, Lithuania and 
Poland. 


Contacts between members of the Polish and Russian societies 
extended from the beginning of 1823 until the last days of December, 
1825, and consisted of several informal conversations among various 
members and confidants of the two organizations and two negotiations 
between accredited teams of representatives which may be termed of- 
ficial. These two official negotiations were most important; the wide 
range of issues which emerged between the two groups were summarized 
there, for which a clear and substantial documentation has been preserved. 
Continuing problems of Russian-Polish relations were considered—the 
granting of a complete independence to Poland or its reduction to a 
state of vassalage to Russia; the restoration of the provinces taken from 
Poland by Russia at various times; the settlement of an enduring border 
between Russia and Poland; the question of the identity or disparity of 
the two forms of government of the projected postrevolutionary states; 
and that of the predominance of Russian leadership in the matter of rev- 
olutionary strategy. These issues were sounded in alternating tones of 
wariness, enthusiasm, impatience, pliability, suspicion, hostility and 
amicability, the overall tenor of which might be considered evidence 
of an early comradeship of the revolutionary forces of the two nations, 
as current Soviet scholarship suggests, but which perhaps is caught more 
aptly in what the pre-Soviet scholar, N. N. Korobka, terms the “charactet 
of diplomatic bargaining.”” 

The first official negotiation took place at Kiev at the begining of 
1824. Serge Muraviev-Apostol and Mikhail Bestuzhev-Riumin, appointed 
to represent the Southern Society met with Lieutenant Colonel Severin 
Krzyzanowski, a high official of the Polish Patriotic Society. Prior to the 
meeting, the Southern Society discussed and formulated the conditions 
for a sort of agreement. These conditions were enumerated in a note 
prepared by Bestuzhev-Riumin, which has been preserved." The Russian 
~~ 15 Korobka, Dekabristy i pol’skii vopros, p. 220; Medvedskaya, Yuzhnoye 
obshchestvo, p. 276. 

16 Decembrist Materials, IX, 63-65 (Russian translation), 69-72 (French text); 


A. Mazour, The First Russian Revolution, Berkeley, 1937, appendix, 281-82 (English 
translation). 
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undertook seven commitments, which promised at the very first the 
granting of the independence of Poland at the end of the projected rev- 
olution. Three articles dealt with the crucial question of the border 
between the new Russia and Poland, promising roughly a restoration of 
most of the land taken in the third partition: the province of Grodno and 
part of those of Vilno, Minsk and Volhynia. Tactical articles provided for 
the protection of Poles on business in Russia, for future communications 
between the societies and with western Europe and established precautions 
for the preservation of secrecy and security. Article VI quite amicably 
declared that “the Russian society would use all means to eradicate the 
antagonism which exists between the two peoples . . .” However, the 
preponderance and tone of the various security measures evidenced the 
continuance of suspicion and wariness on the part of the Russians. 


The obligations demanded of the Poles were almost entirely tactical, 
with a single important exception, and reflect the strategic considerations 
which were always in the minds of the Russians in their negotiations. The 
Poles were to prevent the Grand Duke Constantine from returning to 
Russia at the time of the revolution, obviously because so important a 
figure could be used by the enemies of the Decembrists or indeed by the 
Poles themselves for their own ends; efforts were to be made to penetrate 
and neutralize the Lithuanian corps, for this powerful unit could be used 
to smash the revolution: the Poles were to rebel simultaneously with 
the Russians, an essential aspect of the coup; and, prior to this, they were 
to “arrange relations between us and the political societies which function 
in western Europe.” Article VII clearly asserted the Russian claim to 
leadership in demanding that the Polish society “act during the revolution 
according to the instructions of our society, and recognize themselves 
as our subordinates.” Finally, if Russia was to lead the revolution, as the 
other articles directed, the final article implied the subordination of 
Poland to Russia in the post-revolutionary era: Poland was “to adopt 
a republican form of government,” that is to say, the same form of gov- 
ernment as that to be adopted by Russia following its revolution. This 
concept was to be developed in subsequent negotiations and in the writ- 
ings of Pestel. Conceding a nominal independence to Poland, the Russian 
Decembrists were determined that she should follow Russia in all im- 
portant matters. As idealists, the Decembrists perhaps envisioned the 
expansion of their republican revolution, just as the French revolution 
had spread over Europe. As Russian soldiers and nationalists, they were 
trained in the Catherinean tradition of imperial reason of state in demand- 
ing a subjection of Poland to Russian military and political interests. 
As realists, they could not fail to perceive that the establishment of a 
republic in Poland meant political bondage to its republican neighbor 
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as well as a close military alliance if not subservience, since in the central 
Europe of Metternich, the creation of a republican Poland and Russia 
meant war with Austria and Prussia. 

The Polish leaders, as we shall see, wanted no part of this final 
republican article and still less subordination to Russia. They were na- 
tionalists first and in politics for the most part monarchists. In social 
questions, they had no desire to meddle with the status quo. 

The Kiev conference of 1824 to which Bestuzhev-Riumin carried 
his instructions discussed most of its important articles, but avoided 
others. The independence of Poland, Polish cooperation in the revolution 
and the future form of government in Poland were discussed, but the 
border question was not mentioned by the Russians for fear of a general 
quarrel among the delegates. According to Bestuzhev-Riumin, an agree- 
ment was reached, reported to the Southern Directory meeting at about 
the same time and “ratified.” We do not know what its precise stipula- 
tions may have been, but it appears to have been preliminary: representa- 
tives for a future meeting were named from both sides.’* 

Relations between the two societies deteriorated during the year of 
!824. In March, the Northern Society was informed of the negotiations 
and rejected the Polish policy of Pestel and the southern group. In a 
number of conversations during the year with the Polish agent, Grodecki, 
the Southern Society became impatient with the reticence and lack of 
enthusiasm thought to be displayed by the Polish society and apprehensive 
when it was learned that the English government had promised to sub- 
sidize the Poles—for the purpose, it was surmised, of weakening the 
Russian empire by raising provinces of Russian Poland to revolt. Pestel 
developed suspicions that the Poles would rally around the Grand Duke 
Constantine in the event of a revolution, hoping that he would reward 
them with independence if he gained the Russian throne. The dissatisfied 
southern conspirators began to seek cotacts with other Polish groups. 
A discussion of the border question and of Austrian and Prussian Poland, 
however, did occur.'® 

This deterioration of relations between the two societies signified 
the need for a new and top level official negotiation to clarify the respect- 
ive obligations of the allies."® Such a conference was arranged for January 
of 1825 in Kiev. Pestel and General Volkonsky, two leaders of the 
Southern Society, were to meet with Grodecki and Prince Anthony 


17 Decembrist Materials, IV, p. 107, 282-83; IX, p. 71; Medvedskaya, Yuzhnoye 
obshchestvo, p. 286, from the unpublished archival testimony of S. Krzyzanowki. 

18 Mazour, First Russian Revolution, 120-21; Medvedskaya, Yuzhnoye obshchestvo, 
p. 292, 296-97, from unpublished material; Decembrist Materials, IX, 38, 71, ll. 

19 Decembrist Materials, X, 128-30. This is theVolkonsky account of the negotia- 
tions of January, 1825. 
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Jabtonowski, a high ranking member of the central directory of the 
Polish Patriotic Society in Warsaw. Each side came to the conference 
table with specific demands and agendas for discussion. The most im- 
portant Polish demands were: 1) the independence of all of historic 
Poland; and 2) the preservation of the existing order of affairs in 
Poland. The Russian agenda has been discovered by the Soviet scholar 
Medvedskaya in the margin of the treatise, Russkaya Pravda, where 
apparently it was jotted down by Pestel. An examination of the fifteen 
issues listed by Pestel suggests that he wished to discuss not only the 
crucial border question, but also the future form of government and the 
future social system of Poland, among a number of specific tactical 
problems.”° He had a major negotiation in mind. 

The talks opened with an exchange of exaggerated claims as to the 
authority of the negotiants. Pestel claimed to represent all of the Russian 
Decembrists, which was not true, for they recently had come to sharp 
disagreement with the Northern Society over the Polish question. Also in 
exaggeration, Pestel asserted that the Russians were strong enough to 
revolt. He then plunged into the most controversial issue: what did 
the Poles think of the republican form of government which was pro- 
jected for Russia? 

The Poles were not social reformers of the stamp of Pestel; land- 
owners and patriots, their principal aim was the territorial reestablish- 
ment of the Poland of the mid eighteenth century. Politically, they 
thought, as had Adam Czartoryski, in terms of the conservative and 
monarchical constitution of the third of May, 1791. Accordingly, Jabton- 
owski’s reply to Pestel was that the Polish secret societies did not intend 
to establish a “republic” in Poland and that he personally was convinced 
that such would be impossible. His society, however, would listen to the 
“will of the people” in this matter and would accept the “course” of the 
revolution. 

The Poles agreed to undertake the imprisonment of any members 
of the imperial family found in Poland at the time of the revolution, 
which of course meant the Grand Duke Constantine. This no doubt 
reassured Pestel. They also agreed to revolt only in cooperation with the 
Russians, provided they received a month’s notice. 

It is interesting to observe Pestel in operation. He sought to impress 
the Poles constantly with the power and importance of the Russian 
societies, psychologically to place the Polish negotiators in a position 
of subordination. At this point of the parlays he interjected just such 
a device, one which he had impressed upon Bestuzhev-Riumin the year 
before. The Petersburg Directory, he asserted (underscoring his claim 


20 Medvedskaya, Yuzhnoye obshchestvo, 302-3, from the original manuscript. 
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to be the representative of the Northern Society), wished the Polish 
societies success in their aims, but they “demanded” complete and 
“sincere” cooperation. He reminded the Polish delegates that the Russians 
did not need the Poles but that the Poles could not do without the Rus- 
sians. Jabtonowski tactfully answered that the Russian societies had given 
new hope to the Polish movement that the hour of the rebirth of their 
fatherland approached. Pestel then invoked the tactics by which Muraviev- 
Apostol and Bestuzhev-Riumin later awed the Society of United Slavs: 
he painted an imposing and greatly exaggerated picture of the power and 
extent of the Russian societies in the army and in the Russian capital. 

Jabtonowski took the initiative and proceeded to raise what in the 
eyes of the Poles were the most important issues and what were the 
most embarrassing for the Russians: whether Russia would recognize the 
independence of Poland and would return to that independent Poland her 
former provinces. The testimony is vague on the discussion which fol- 
lowed and contradictory on versions of the border proposal between 
Russia and Poland. According to the report of the Warsaw Investigative 
Commission (set up in the Polish capital following the uprising in 
Russia), the Russians in the 1825 negotiations envisioned a border 
corresponding to that of the second partition of Poland, while the Poles 
aspired to all the pre-partition limits of their nation. It was at this point 
that Pestel made a most unusual proposal for his time. He proposed a 
plebiscite: should doubt arise over the determination of the borderline, 
the final decision should be left to the inhabitants of the areas in question 
to choose “by their own volition” to which state they wished to belong,”* 

It has been asserted by Soviet scholarship that although Pestel 
may have advanced the concept of a plebiscite, he had in mind the 
opinion of the Polish and Russian landlords of the area and not the 
sentiments of the Lithuanian, Ukrainian and Byelorussian-speaking 
peasantry.” This is not entirely true. Although, as the Soviet historian, 
Medvedskaya, maintains, the Decembrists’ perspectives as a whole (with 
the possible exception of the Society of United Slavs) were limited within 
the world view of a landowning gentry, Pestel appears to have conceived 
of the population in the disputed areas between Russia and Poland in 
terms of the peasantry and not the Polish or Russian squires, for 
in his treatise, Russkaya Pravda, he describes these areas in terms of the 
predominant peasant dialects—“Ukrainian,” “Byelorussian” and others.” 

The 1825 negotiations closed with the expression of curiosity on the 

21 Cited by Semyevsky. Dekabristy, p. 641. 

22 Medvedskaya, Yuzhnoye obshchestvo, p. 304. 

23 P, Shchegolev, ed., Russkaya Pravda, nakaz vremennomu virkhovnomu pravle- 


niyu (Russian Code, Instruction to the Provisional Supreme Government), St. Peters- 
burg, 1906, p. 39. 
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part of Prince Jabtonowski as to the membership of the St. Petersburg 
society, which he appears to have considered the most important Russian 
conspiratorial group. Arrangements for future communication between 
the two societies were made and plans were formulated for a double 
infiltration of the Lithuanian army corps, further evidence that the 
Russians planned a definite cession of territory. 


The conference of January, 1825, marked the high point in the 
relations of the Russian and Polish secret societies. It was followed by 
a few unimportant conversations and by desperate but futile attempts 
on the part of the revolting Decembrists in St. Petersburg and in the 
south in December, 1825, to contact the Poles and enlist their aid in 
the ill-fated rebellion. 


The negotiations of 1825 represented a real move toward the 
crganization of a coordinated Russo-Polish revolution. Interest had been 
shown in extending the alliance to secret societies in other parts of 
Europe. Nevertheless, these negotiations were not free from suspicion. 
The Russians sensed that they were dealing with patriots and not with 
political or social revolutionaries, that the alliance between the two 
societies would be supported by the Poles only so long as it furthered 
their primary aim: the independence of Poland with its former territories 
restored. But the Russians needed the Poles for their plot, despite Pestel’s 
misleading assertions to the opposite, perhaps more than the Poles needed 
the Russians, if they were not to have large military units marching in 
from the western provinces to crush their rebellion. The Poles seemed 
to view the Russian movement as a resurgence of the nobility, a coup 
in the capital city such as they had been accustomed to witness in Russia 
during the past century of endless palace revolutions. They had little 
understanding of or sympathy with the democratic ideals of the Southern 
Society. There was an ideological gulf between the negotiators, and the 
narrow bridge of common interest which spanned this gulf began to 
crumble under the pressure of crucial and sensitive issues: again, the 
independence of Poland and the future border to be determined between 
the two nations. Both sides were willing to bargain concerning the 
latter; the former was sine qua non for the Poles. The Russians declared 
assent to this condition, but actually never wished to see true independ- 
ence for the Poles. A theoretically independent Poland was to remain 
bound to Russia by political and military ties. It is in the writings of 
Pestel, which embody the ideals of the Southern Society, that we see the 
clearest exposition of this concept as well as a lucid picture of the precise 
relationship which the Southern Decembrists envisioned for the Polish 
neighbor of a revolutionary Russia. 


Paul Pestel might have been a great historical figure. All the 
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qualities where there. He combined an iron will and inspiring political 
leadership with an original and fertile mind, intimate with the most 
advanced concepts of western European philosophy, capable and inclined 
to mold these to Russian political reality and to transform them into 
meaningful action. In Pestel, we see a quality perhaps similar to that 
puzzling mechanism by which Lenin was able to carry a brilliant tactical 
program to success, impelled yet not impeded or misled by abstract 
theorizations. 

Pestel outlined a detailed program for a post-revolutionary Russia 
in his treatise, Russkaya Pravda (Russian Code). There has been much 
discussion as to the nature of Pestel’s thought: was he liberal or a 
Jacobin, a Russian centralist?** A study of his nationalities program, 
which occupies much of the incomplete text of Russkaya Pravda in- 
dubitably confirms the latter view. Russkaya Pravda contains a general 
philosophy of the nationalities problem as background to a detailed 
treatment of specific cases, including a long analysis of the Polish ques- 
tion. Pestel presents perhaps the first extensive treatment of the nation- 
alities problem in modern history.”® 

Pestel considered Russia an “indivisible” state, rather than a 
“federative” one. In a long critique of the federative state, directed no 
doubt toward the northern Decembrists, among whom federalism had be- 
come quite popular, he attempted to demonstrate how federation served to 
weaken certain states and how such tendencies had been disastrous for 
Russia in the mediaeval appanage period. However, for other areas, such 
as the Balkans, he considered federation desirable.*® By an indivisible 
Russian empire, Pestel intended something more akin to the modern 
totalitarian concept than mere Great Russian chauvinism or even the 
Russification goals of the nineteenth-century tsars. The multinational 
empire as it existed at the time that Pestel wrote, with certain territories 
of eastern Europe added, was to undergo a massive cultural, social, moral 
and political fusion in which all variety was to be welded into one 
formidable monolith. The instrument in this process was to be the state; 
the state would mold the people. One system of law and administration 
for the entire empire, one language, one code of morality and one 
religion, Pestel believed, would bring to the empire the necessary, de- 
sired and strengthening aspect of “homogeneity, uniformity and un- 
animity of thought” (yedinomyslennost). The Finns, Rumanians and 


24 For the most recent appraisal, see Arthur E. Adams, “The Character of Pestal’s 
Thought,” American Slavic and East European Review, XII (1953), 153-62. 

25 See Russkaya Pravda, chapters I, II; on the Polish problem, 18-22, 38-42. 

26 See B. Ye. Syroechkovsky, “Balkanskaya problema v politicheskikh planakh 
dekabristov” (The Balkan Problem in the Political Plans of the Decembrists), in 
Ocherki iz istorii dvizheniye dekabristov (Essays from the History of the Decembrist 
Movement), ASUSSR; Moscow, 1954, 189-258. 
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Georgians were to be Russified. Mohamedism was to be tolerated; but 
the estimated two million Jews of Russia and Poland under certain 
conditions were to be assembled and this vast horde dumped into the 
Ottoman empire! 

Poland Pestel included in a sort of satellite policy he developed for 
the castern European territories bordering on Russia. For the borderland, 
problem, he developed two remarkable concepts. The right of nationality 
applied primarily to small nations who, if they possessed a strong enough 
and self-sufficient state and past independence, were entitled to independ- 
ence. However, the right of well-being (blagoudobstvo) declared that 
larger states could absorb small border nations, who were too weak to 
survive, into themselves to prevent their becoming a “perpetual theatre 
of war” among rival empires. Pestel indicated the Ukraine and Byelorussia 
as subject to the right of well-being for Russia. The Balkans, on the other 
hand, were to become a federation of independent states under the pro- 
tection of Russia.” 

Pestel’s general philosophy of the nationalities question affected 
his analysis of the Polish question and his prescriptions for Poland’s future 
as much as the strategic considerations which impressed him during the 
course of the negotiations between the Russian and Polish secret societies. 
His picture of the relations of Russia and Poland was a clear application 
of the principles of nationality and well-being which we have described 
to a particular problem. The fate he envisaged for the Russo-Polish 
provinces was a clear application of his philosophy of uniformity and 
Russification to an area he considered most closely bound to the purely 
Russian race and tradition. 

Pestel affirmed that the right of nationality applied fully to Poland. 
Poland had long existed as an independent state and if restored to most 
of its earlier limits would constitute a strong state. Hence, the Russian 
“people” pledged to restore “full freedom” to Poland following the 
revolution. However, the initiative in this restoration as well as in the 
determination of the border between the two nations was to remain with 
Russia. Poland was not to secede at the time of the revolution; Russia was 
to grant her independence. Here, Pestel, as in the negotiations of 1824 
and 1825, was attempting to keep all the reins in the hands of the 
Russians; possibly he also had in mind by the retention of such initiative 
the delay or avoidance of a death struggle with Austria and Prussia in the 
beginning days of the revolution, which a radical change in the position 
of Poland might easily provoke. 

The border between Russia and Poland was not a matter of Poland’s 
right of nationality but of Russia’s right of well-being: it was to be 
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determined according to the “security of Russia.” Poland, Pestel asserted, 
could not contradict this “fundamental, unchanging law,” or even have 
a voice in the drawing of the border. If the Poles interfered, then Poland 
simply would remain a Russian province! However, Pestel assumed the 
Poles would accept liberal conditions, which he sketched as follows: His 
borderline began in the north at a point on the Baltic sea on the border 
of Courland and the province of Vilno. It then moved east in a straight 
line to Diinaburg and hence southward along the Dvina river to Polotsk. 
Here, the proposed border roughly followed that of northern Russia after 
the first partition of Poland. It then cut into the second partition, moving 
south along the Beresina river in the direction of the Pripet river, thence 
cutting through the Pripet marshes and Volhynia deeper and deeper into 
the second partition, continuing to the Carpathian mountains. Describing 
this line, Pestel ceded to Poland all of the province of Grodno as well 
as the district of Biatystok and part of the provinces of Vilno, Minsk and 
Volhynia. Generally speaking, this border was liberal: Pestel was restor- 
ing to Poland all of the third partition and about half of the second in 
the east and more than doubling the size of the Congress kingdom. 
Pestel’s Poland extended farther eastward than the Poland of 1922. It 
most closely approached but fell somewhat short of the line proposed by 
the Poles at the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, and vastly exceeded 
the Curzon line and the present border between Poland and the Soviet 
Union. It included large areas inhabited by parts of the Ukrainian, Byelo- 
russian and Lithuanian nationalities, although Pestel, as we shall see, 
was aware of such groups and wished elsewhere to keep them under 
Russian control, considering the first two basically Russian and the 
territory they inhabited the ancient homeland of Russia. 


(Tt must be kept in mind that such a vastly enlarged Poland was to 
receive its independence according to the determination of Russia. 
Furthermore, this independence became an even more slender reality as 
a result of the various conditions which Pestel saw fit to impose upon it. 
First, he demanded a close alliance between the two nations, both in war 
and peace time. Poland was to declare all its troops united to the Russian 
army in time of war. In addition; Russia became the protector of Poland 
and guaranteed the inviolability of her borders and of her very existence) 


Additional conditions were considered necessary for the security of 
Russia. Politically, the “supreme power” in Poland was to resemble that 
of Russia: probably a republic, with the executive power entrusted 
temporarily to a council of five. Furthermore, Pestel demanded the aboli- 
tion of all forms of rank and privilege and the reduction of the people 
of Poland to one class, as was contemplated for Russia. Serfdom was to 
be obliterated and all land was to revert to the state for redistribution 
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and other purposes. Pestel, in short, preached social and political re- 
volution in Poland in addition to the casting off of the yoke of the tsarist 
monarchy. The Polish patriots, as we have seen, had little interest in this 
social program. Their goal was independence. To accept a social and 
political system imposed upon them by a greater power could mean only 
one thing: indirect domination by Russia through a puppet state staffed 
by whatever faction would carry out Russian demands. Pestel, as the 
democratic reformer he was, no doubt wished for the betterment of social 
conditions in Poland; as the realist he also was, he could not have failed 
to perceive the implications of such a demand for unanimity in forms 
of government, coupled with a military subordination of the Polish 
army. 

What fate did Pestel envisage for the so-called western lands of 
the empire, the Russo-Polish provinces taken in the three partitions of 
Poland, the vast territory of present-day Lithuania, Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine, which had changed hands between Russia and Poland for 
four centuries? Pestel considered this area part of the historic and ethnic 
heartland of the Russian race. Within its bounds, he observed five 
varieties of the Russian language: Russian from the provinces of Great 
Russia; Little Russian from those of Chernigov and Poltava; Ukrainian 
from those of Kharkov and Kursk; “Rusnakian” from Kiev, Podolia and 
Volhynia; and Byelorussian from Vitebsk and Mogilev. Pestel minimized 
these linguistic distinctions. All languages possess dialects, he argued, 
and suggested that such transitory phenomena and distinctions soon 
would cease to exist. Eventually, the language spoken in this area would 
be one and the same. Administratively, Pestel observed that the chief 
differences between these provinces and Great Russia were the special 
rights which they possessed. Under the new order, they could expect to 
receive a uniform administration. Orthodoxy, Pestel asserted, was the 
religion of all these provinces, as it was in Great Russia, another powerful 
factor working for their uniformity with Russia. Uniatism he considered 
negligible and the Roman Catholics he counted as an unimportant 
minority. 

History, Pestel observed with emphasis, argued for the unity of these 
areas with Russia. Formerly belonging to Russia, they had been seized 
by foreigners in times of weakness. This did not diminish the fact that 
they were the heritage of the Russians, the “cradle” and “ancient center” 
of the Russian state. He concluded: “it is clear that no true separation 
can exist between these sections which compose the original Russian 
people and that small variations noticed must be fused into one common 
form.” 


Pestel, more than any others of his fellow conspirators, seized upon 
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the future. In his prophetic treatise, Russkaya Pravda, the first Russian 
Jacobin saw the nationality question in general and the Polish question 
in particular in essentially the same light that they would appear to later 
Russian Jacobins. A politically, socially, religiously, culturally and in- 
tellectually monolithic empire was to be developed. It was to be totali- 
tarian and it was to be Russian. In Pestel’s new society, Ukrainian, Lithu- 
anian and Byelorussian (as well as Finn, Rumanian and others) were 
to disappear in the Great Russian sea. The troubled provinces of Russian 
Poland were not to belong to the Poles, nor were they to be permitted 
their own national independence or the possibility to mature within 
a Russian federation. They were to be Russified: Nicholas I adopted the 
policies of the opponent he had executed. 

Pestel perceived the emergence of modern nationalism. This we 
see unmistakably in his concept of the right of nationality and in his 
advocacy of a popular plebiscite to determnie this, But Pestel stubbornly 
and realistically affirmed the imperial interest of Russia, which he 
formulated under the right of well-being. The Polish question was im- 
prisoned in the arena where these idealistic and realistic antitheses 
clashed. Pestel’s solution to this contradiction was the creation of a 
nominally independent Poland, a vassal state bound militarily and 
politically to Russia, with an implied Russian control over its internal 
affairs. If he was not anticipating contemporary history in his vision 
of Poland as a sort of satellite of Russia, he was recapitulating the policy 
by which the tsars hed been guided since the early eighteenth century. 
In like manner, he regulated the autonomies of the various peoples 
within or adjacent to the entire western border of the Russian empire 
according to a sort of crude expediency of Russian strategic and political 
interest—patronage in the Balkans and varying intensities of Russification 
in present-day Rumania, Finland and the Baltic states. 


The Northern Society and the Polish Question 


When, in the spring of 1824, on his visit to St. Petersburg, Pestel 
informed members of the Northern Society of the recent negotiations 
with the Poles and of the preliminary agreements reached, he encountered 
strenuous opposition, particularly on the matter of the cession of Russian 
provinces to the kingdom of Poland. Apparently, a heated discussion took 
place. As the Northern leader, Nikita Muraviev, described it, the Northern 
Duma bluntly informed Pestel that such a cession was opposed to the 
spirit and ego of a people who for two centuries were accustomed to 
acquire and not to give away territory."* The poet and Northern De- 
cembrist leader, Ryleev, asserted in this debate that the detachment of 


28 Decembrist Materials, 1, 300-1. 
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provinces could only be decided by the representative body to be estab- 
lished following the revolution. He further stated that the Russian gov- 
ernment had made a great mistake in referring to lands taken in the 
partitions as Polish, that Poland actually began where the Little Russian 
dialect and the Greco-Russian or Uniat religion ended—“there is Rus’ 
our ancient inheritance.””° 

The men forming the Northern Society were the liberals of the 
Decembrist movement. Federalists and moderates, their ambiguous host- 
ility toward the Poles was of a complexity that is perhaps more revealing 
of contemporary intellectual currents in Russia and her western border- 
lands than any of the views of their fellow Decembrists. 

Nikita Muraviev expressed some of the ambiguity of the views of 
the Northerners. His project for a federated state, although it included 
Finland or at least Helsinki as one of the “realms,” excluded the king- 
dom of Poland. However, the Western, Dnieper, Black Sea and Ukrainian 
“realms” with capitals at Vilno, Smolensk, Kiev and Kharkgv—all of 
Russian Poland—were to be part of the Russian federation.*{ In accord 
with the prevailing view among members of the Northern Society, Mu- 
raviev envisioned no cession of the partitions land to the truncated 
kingdom of Poland, but he did wish complete independence for at least 
this part of the earlier territories of the Poles. Prince Trubetskoi, on the 
other hand, believed that Poland could not exist separately from Russia, 
but that it should be granted a large degree of autonomy, that this auton- 
omous Russian territory should include Austrian and Prussian Poland 
and that several Polish representatives should be invited to participate in 
the post-revolutionary government to preserve unity within ity? 

The poet-Decembrist, Kondrati Ryleev, displays a peculiar fusion 
of ideals characteristic of the early years of romantic nationalism. His 
writings and poetry were vigorously anti-Polish, but for a novel reason: 
he was one of the literary precursors of the Ukrainian national move- 
ment. However, he identified the Ukraine with Russia. A glorifier of the 
Ukrainian Cossack past, he was at the same time an outspoken Russian 
patriot, a disciple of Karamzin and an extoller of Russian dress and cus- 
toms, while in addition from his early years rigorously anti-Catholic. 
In his youth, he wrote an-essay hypercritical of the papacy, which he 
considered a great historical evil. He knew Polish, had traveled in Poland 
and had lived for some time in the Ukraine, where his poetry and ideals 
first were inspired.On the other hand, some of this poetry was influenced 
by the Polish poet, Julian Niemcewicz, and Ryleev was an acquaintance 


29 Decembrist Materials, 1, p. 180. 

39. N. M. Druzhinin, Dekabrist Nikita Muraviev (Decembrist Nikita Muraviev), 
Moscow, 1933, appendix. 

31 Vydrin, Natsional’nyi vopros, p. 109. 
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ot Adam Mickiewicz as well as a translator of the famous Polish patriotic 
bard. His best known poetry, very popular in his day, consisted of 
romantic, historical epics which portrayed the lives of Ukrainian Cossack 
and peasant heroes of the past—Nalivaiko, Voinarovsky, Mazeppa and 
Ivan Susanin—who always were seen as Russian heroes or repentant 
Russian traitors and ever vigorous foes of Polish oppressors. The Ukraine 
was portrayed as the Russian Cossack victim of hated Polish and other 
oppressors, ever striving for its freedom. Many ideals and historical 
illusions and hatreds were mixed in Ryleev’s national concept: 


If the Little Russian homeland 

If only the Russian people 

again are free.... 

I am in hell—Ukraine ripens in servitude 
but to see her free is heaven! 

.... The Jew, Uniat, Lithuanian and Pole 
like a flock of bloodthirsty ravens 
relentlessly tear us to pieces... . 

Hatred toward the Poles 

Boils within me and my blood rages*” 


Nikolai Turgenev’s view of Poland is revealing of a peculiar twist 
in the formulations of the Westernizers and Slavophils and their intel- 
jectual conflict which cuts to the heart of Russian history. Turgenev was 
an early and rigorous Westernizer, but he felt that Westernization 
through Poland would be harmful and polluting for Russia. Something 
akin to his views can be found later in those of Samarin, who, however, 
was a Slavophil. 

Turgenev felt that an independent Poland would benefit Russia as 
a friendly western ally; but that a Poland kept in the state of semi-sub- 
jection which had existed in fact since the partitions was, along with 
serfdom, one of the two great hindrances to the progress of Russia. The 
partitions of Poland he considered a mixed evil for the great powers: the 
balance of power had been weakened considerably by such action, but 
on the other hand it had had an effect on the revolutions of the time, 
which in turn revived the peoples of Europe to new life and achieve- 
ments. Nevertheless, post-partition Poland in bondage to Russia was 
a liability in many ways. The loyalty of the Poles in time of war always 
82 From “Ispoved Nalivaiki,’ (The Confession of Nalivaiko), K. F. Ryleev, 
Polnoye sobranniye sochinenii, Akademiya; Moscow-Leningrad, 1934, 249-50; see 
also “Prichina padeniya vlasti pap” (The Causes for the End of the Pope’s Power) 
Sochinenii, 368-70; on Ryleev and Niemcewicz, see Russkii arkbiv (Russian Archive), 
1898, I, 67-82. Other accounts and materials on Ryleev and Poland in D. Kropotov, 
“Neskolko svedenii o Ryleeve” (Some Information on Ryleev), Russkii vestnik (Rus- 
sian Messenger), 1869, III, 232-45, and William Persen, “Kondrati Ryleev, the 


Poet and the Revolutionary,” Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 
1952, 136-55. 
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would be suspect. If they were suppressed, the other Slavic peoples who 
pinned their hopes on Russia would be alienated. If they were granted 
more liberal forms of government than those accorded the Russians, then 
the latter would be affronted. The reverse of this was equally true. The 
establishment of one system of government and society in Russian Poland 
and another in the Congress kingdom would give rise to further mutual 
grievances. Looking into the future, Turgenev prophesied: “La Pologne 
embarrasse la Russie avec un pouvoir autocratique, elle continuera 
lembarrasser avec toute autre forme de gouvernement.” 

Turgenev advocated the absolute necessity for the Westernization 
of Russia. Europe was progress; Asia was barbarism. “There is no other 
alternative for Russia: she must ally herself freely with civilization or she 
must resign herself to decadence.” However, this Westernization was to 
come directly from the West, not through Poland. Upon reading 
Alexander I’s speech to the Poles in 1818, in which the tsar hinted at 
the extension of the liberal institutions established in Poland to Russia, 
Turgenev wrote in his diary: “the purest water passing through impure 
pipes is rendered insipid. What if freedom comes to Russia through 
Poland?” In a treatise, “Theory of Politics,” written in 1820, he explained 
why Poland was a wall rather than a bridge to the West for Russia: 


It was disheartening for any friend of humanity to view the destruction 
of Poland: but this destruction connected Russia with Europe. Poland 
could not transfer to us a European education: she could only hinder it, 
by the very nature of her internal order, which was distinctly marked, 
on the one hand, by a powerful, pernicious aristocracy; on the other, 
by the servitude of the people and the ignorance inseparable from 
servitude.** 


M. S. Lunin was a grimly determined, bitter revolutionary of the 
modern stamp. An extremist, like Yakushkin in 1817, he proposed the 
murder of the tsar, contemplating an attack on Alexander on the road 
to his palace at Tsarskoye Selo by masked assassins. A member of the 
Union of Salvation, he became one of the directors of the Northern 
Society in 1821, but dropped out of conspiratorial activity soon after, 
when he was transfered to military service in Warsaw. A man of marked 
ability, Lunin soon became a staff adjutant to the commander in chief 
of the Polish Army and Lithuanian Corps, the Grand Duke Constantine 
Pavlovich. To Constantine’s chagrin, Lunin’s past was revealed in 1825 
and he was accused of having been the agent of the Russian secret 
societies in Warsaw, although it is doubtful that communication of this 


33 EF. I. Tarasov, ed., Arkhbiv brat’ev Turgenevykh (Archive of the Turgenev 
Brothers), III, Petrograd, 1921, 43-44, 121, 396-97; Turgenev, La Russie et les Rus- 
ses, I, 30-34; III, 1-26. 
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appointment, which actually was made, ever reached him. He was dis- 
patched to Siberia. 

Lunin’s sojourn in Poland had a great effect upon him. His earlier 
hostilities toward the Poles were modified, although his Russian national 
amour-propre remained unchanged. He was converted to a devout Roman 
Catholic, and remained so for the last two decades of his life in exile. 
A later acquaintance of his in Siberia, L. F. Lvov, observed him as an 
extreme Catholic such as he had never met in Poland, never without his 
breviary, weekly hearing mass from a priest out of Irkutsk. 


A devout Catholic, Lunin also remained a fervent revolutionary. He 
continued subversive propagandistic activities, even in Siberia, to the 
end of his days. The eventual result of this was his transfer by imperial 
order to one of the bleaker ends of the earth, Akatui in central Asia, 
where the horrible conditions of the mines no doubt hastened his death. 
His funeral was attended by the few Poles who were with him in this 
frightful exile, including a Polish priest. 

Lunin went from Warsaw to Siberia with a new and sympathetic 
interest in the Polish question, which he maintained during the bitter 
years of punishment. In his letters to his sister, which he intended as 
political pamphlets, and an article, “View of the Polish Question,” which 
was known to but not published by Alexander Herzen, who had pub- 
lished another of Lunin’s articles, Lunin attempted to reconcile his 
sympathy for the Poles as he knew them from Warsaw and Siberia with 
his Russian nationalism and democratic ideals. 


He wrote that the Poles were oppressed by the tsars. Despite Alex- 
ander’s noble intentions at Vienna, the kingdom of Poland was unfeasible. 
On the other hand, the Polish revolution of 1831, patriotic in motive, 
was strategically and in every way a miscalculation, resulting only in 
needless bloodshed, further repression and the loss of valuable rights. 


According to Lunin, the Russian people never had supported the 
eppressive policies of the tsarist autocracy in Poland. This was expressed. 
by the true representatives of the Russian people, the Decembrists, in 
their negotiations with the Poles in 1825. Poland’s true destiny lay in 
union with Russia, that is, with the Russian people. Geographically, lin- 
guistically and in all other ways Poland and Russia were as integral as 
England and Scotland. Russia was the protector of Poland; Poland the 
Westernizer of Russia. Both together would provide the intellectual 
stimulation for the political liberation and improvement of all the 
Slavic peoples. The Russians and the Poles, he remarked, 


are in a position to hold in their hands the initiative of the social move- 
ment which should bind together the Slavic peoples that are spread 
through Europe and which should further the intellectual revolution 
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which must precede any changes in the political structure to make it 
durable and useful. 


Elsewhere, in a propagandistic letter to his sister, written in 1839, 
a few years before his death, Lunin added: 


The Poles are our brothers by origin, our advanced sentinels by ge- 
ographical position and natural allies, despite domestic quarrels between 
us. The same fusion is necessary as exists between the English and the 
Scots, in order to complete the work of destiny, that we may find the 
place designated for us among the peoples of Europe.*+ 


The Society of United Slavs 


Secret societies flourished in Russian Poland with a vigor and numer- 
ousness which parallels clandestine activity of the 1820’s in Germany 
and Italy and exceeds such activity and organization in either Congress 
Poland or northern Russia. At the University of Vilno, the Polish patriotic 
Philomaths were uprooted by Novosiltsev and the most prominent mem- 
ber, Adam Mickiewicz, was launched on his famous exile in Russia. 
In Poltava, a Ukrainian nationalist Masonic lodge, the Lovers of Truth, 
thrived until it was suspended by the Russian government. Plans had 
been formulated for a “Little Russian” secret political society, which 
would have been the first Ukrainian nationalist conspiratorial organiza- 
tion. In the vicinity of Kiev, the three branches of the Russian Southern 
Society were surrounded by a network of nationalistic Polish Masonic 
groups and branches of the Polish Patriotic Society. The latter was most 
active in Russian Poland.* 

The unusual Society of United Slavs also was located in the province 
of Kiev. It was a hybrid organization of Russians, Ukrainians and Poles, 
impoverished and discontented officers from the lower ranks of the 
imperial army. Some were the sons of ruined Ukrainian families and a 
few were of the petty Polish sz/achta. One of the founders, a Pole, 
Julian Lubiefiski, was a political exile from Warsaw. Sent to his home 
town in Russian Poland, he was an experienced revolutionary who had 
been punished for his activity in the Polish Patriotic Society. Another 
Polish patriot who was a member of the Slavs, Paul Wigodowski, was 
the son of a Podolian peasant educated as a Roman Catholic. 

34S. Ya Straikh, ed., Dekabrist M. S. Lunin, sochineniya i pis’ma (Decembrist 
M. S. Lunin, Works and Letters), Petersburg, 1923, p. 53; “Vzglyad na pol’skiye dela” 
(View of the Polish Question), S. Ya Gessen and M. S. Kogan, eds., Dekabrsit Lunin 
i ego vremya (Decembrist Lunin and His Times), Nauka i shkola, 1926, 245-69; also 
biographical account on relations with Poles, 56-73, 198-219; “Iz vospominanii Leo- 
nida Fedorovicha L’vova” (From the Memoirs of Leonid Fedorovich L’vov), Russksé 
Arkhiv, 1885, I, 359-65. 


85 For the Little Russian Society and its ideology, see Decembrist Materials, 
particularly volume X, p. 126. 
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The Panslavism of the Society of United Slavs was characterized by 
a vision of a Slavic, federated republic, which, according to various plans 
of the Slavs, was to consist of Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Moravians, 
Croats, Dalmatians, Serbs, Illyrians, Hungarians, Transylvanians, Wal- 
lachians and Moldavians, all of whom rightly or wrongly were considered 
Slavic peoples by the society. The new state was to stretch from the 
Arctic ocean and the White Sea in the north to the Black and Adriatic 
seas in the south. M. Nechkina, in an interesting speculation, con- 
siders the Panslavic character of the ideology of the Society of United 
Slavs a reflection of the aspirations of the petty Polish sz/achta of Russian 
Poland and a revival of the Polish concept of a great “sea to sea” (od 
morza do morza) state, comprehending the isthmus from the Baltic to 
the Black sea. Such a hope was aroused by Napoleon among an im- 
poverished gentry whose imaginations, at least, could be nourished by 
the vision of a great and prosperous Polish state in which their fortunes 
and proper destinies would be restored. 

Indeed, if one superimposes the areas designated in the proposed 
Slavic federation of the Society of United Slavs upon a map of the 
Jagellonian state system in 1492, the affinities are remarkable. With the 
exclusion of the most southerly Serbian and Wallachian borderlands 
and eastern part of European Russia, which the Slavs claimed, and on 
the other hand the actual Jagellonian vassals on the coast of the Baltic, 
the two empires are identical. Russian Poland, Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Croatia, Hungary, Transylvania and Moldavia were part both of the 
Jagellonian system and the projected federation of the Society of United 
Slavs.*® This suggests the Society of United Slavs as early reformulators 
of the Jagellonian idea, which later was to gain such prominence among 
Polish intellectuals, particularly in the twentieth century. This is not 
to say that the Society of United Slavs was dominated by the Polish element 
among its ranks and leadership, a group which actually lost out when the 
Slavs came to amalgamate with the Russian Decembrists, but that Polish 
ideals fused with their concept of Panslavism, just as Ukrainian ideals 
fused with the Panslavism of the Cyril-Methodius Society of the 1840's. 
The separating line between Panslavism and nationalism at this early 
stage was vague. 

The Southern Decembrists stumbled on the Society of United 
Slavs in 1825. Both groups eager for allies, negotiations ensued. The 
Russians declared to the Slavs that after a successful revolution in Russia, 
the Russian government would undertake to liberate Poland, Bohemia, 








36 For a map of the Jagellonian system in 1492, see O. Halecki, Borderlands of 
Western Civilization, New York, 1952, p. 141; for the ideology of the Society of 
United Slavs, see M. Nechkina, Obshchestvo soedinennykh slavyan (The Society of 
United Slavs), Moscow-Leningrad, 1927, chapter IV. 
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Moravia and other Slavic countries, establishing free governments in 
these countries and federating them with Russia.** This declaration was 
a lure and not an obligation: its implications of a Russian occupation 
of Europe to the gates of Prague and Vienna, although a reality in our 
times, were somewhat extreme in 1825. As in their negotiations with 
the Polish Patriotic Society, the Decembrists insisted on complete and 
unquestioned Russian leadership. As a result of the conferences, the So- 
ciety of United Slavs was absorbed into the Russian Southern Society, Its 
Polish members were excluded, as the Russians demanded. 


(To conclude, the Polish question was one of the secondary causes 
of the rise of the Decembrist movement. A last straw placed after the 
affronts of the military colonies and other social and political grievances 
of the Russian nobility, Alexander I’s pro-Polish policy impelled men 
who were nationalists as much as liberals from the moderation of masonry 
and debating societies to extremist revolutionary activity. The hostility 
of the early Decembrist groups toward Poland was carried over into the St. 
Petersburg Northern Society) Nikolai Turgenev was an early liberal 
Westernizer who sympathized with the plight of the Poles as an oppressed 
nationality but who saw in Poland a negative Western influence and a 
hindrance to Russia’s progress. Kondrati Ryleev was an early Ukrainian 
national sympathizer of anti-Polish tendencies. On the other hand, 
Mikhail Lunin, like the Westernizer Chaadaev, was Westernized through 
Poland by becoming a Roman Catholic. Poland, for Lunin, was to be the 
Westernizer of Russia; both peoples united were to lead the Slavs 
to reform and revolution. Among the secret societies which thrived in 
Russian Poland was the Society of United Slavs, which was composed 
of Poles and Ukrainians as well as Russians, which partly explains its 
espousal of Panslavism and perhaps the Jagellonian ideal. A number 
of important issues concerning the relation of Poland to Russia in modern 
history were aired in the negotiations between the Russian Southern 
Society and the Polish Patriotic Society in 1824 and 1825.(The first 
Russian revolutionaries expressed views on the Polish question which 
would be continued by the later revolutionary movements and the 
Soviet state: it was clear that the revolutionaries intended to continue 
the policies of the tsarist government which they planned to overthrow. 
The Decembrists were caught by circumstance on a disturbing dilemma: 


the Decembrist I. I. Gorbachevsky), Moscow, 1916, p. 14. 
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to compromise with the demands of the Polish secret societies, whose 
aid was necessary for the success of the projected revolution; but at the 
same time to formulate a program realistically and nationalistically ac- 
comodated to the interests of the state they hoped to seize. This meant an 
inevitable contradiction, an immediate reversal and an almost obvious 
betrayal. The same dilemma continued to haunt the Russian revolution- 
ary movement right up until 1917, and plagues the eastern European 
communist movement today. “Do not trust us, we shall cheat you!” the 
famous Chernyshevsky shouted to the Poles in indictment of the Russian 
revolutionaries in 1863.** To fight with the Poles against tsarist tyranny 
was one thing; to grant them freedom when this tyranny was cast down 
or replaced was quite another.) 


38 Cited in Jan Kucharzewski, The Origins of Modern Russia, New York, 1948. 
p. xviii. ’ 
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KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI: AN INTELLECTUAL PROFILE* 


Various Images of Malinowski 


It is enough to read some of the articles written about Malinowski 
to discover that he was a controversial figure who appeared differently 
to different persons. To some he was “a major prophet... leading 
anthropology out of sterile antiquarianism,” to others he appeared as 
“little better than a pretentious Messiah of the credulous.”*? Some were 
impressed above all by his “generosity of mind and spirit,” others saw 
him primarily as “a conscious and versatile aggressor.” In reading what 
was written about him by various people, one has a strange sensation 
of seeing several images of the same man, images so different from 
each other that at times it is difficult to believe that all of them speak 
of one and the same person. 

Malinowski was a different person to his students and followers, 
a different person to his compeers and rivals for prestige and influence 
in the field of anthropology, and still another person to those with whom 
he was engaged in spirited polemics. He had an unusual capacity of 
winning people over and making them his friends and also a rather 
conspicuous capacity of making “unfriends.”” 


* This article constitutes a part of my monograph on Bronistaw Malinowski and 
His Social Theory which I expect to publish shortly. By describing it as “an intelec- 
tual profile” only, I would like to disclaim any ambition to discuss fully and adequately 
Malinowski’s complex and elusive personality. While the facts of Malinowski’s life 
are well known and his writings are accessible to an unprejudiced study, any attempt 
to discuss his personality involves a considerable difficulty. The main reason for this 
is the fact that the autobiographical data contained in his writings are extremely 
meager, while observations and comments by various persons with whom he came 
in contact are not infrequently mixed with intense emotional reactions. “Malinowski,” 
as observed shortly after his death by one of his critics, “was a passionate man and 
he evoked strong passions in others.” This makes any attempt at Malinowski’s 
characterization not only difficult, but also somewhat subjective, even for those who 
never met him personally. I may only hope that my long acquaintance with him as 
a writer permitted me to achieve some understanding of his personality as reflected 
in his work, without making me either his partisan or his antagonist. 

1C. Kluckhohn, “Bronistaw Malinowski, 1884-1942,” The Journal of American 
Folklore, LVI (1943), 208. 

2R. Firth, “Malinowski as Scientist and as Man,’ Man and Culture: An Evalua- 
tion of the Work of Bronislaw Malinowski. Ed. by R. Firth (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1957), 1. 
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He attracted people not only by the superior qualities of his mind: 
brilliance, originality, subtlety, insight, imagination but also by such 
personal characteristics as sincerity, generosity, kindness, informal 
manner, and, according to some who knew him well, lack of conceit. 
Some of these traits are well illustrated by Ashley Montagu’s descrip- 


tion of his first meeting with Malinowski in the London School of 
Economics: 


There was nothing of the stuffed shirt about him. He put you at your 
ease at once, and made you feel that you and he were going to have a 
fascinating time exploring human nature together... I mentioned with 
what pleasure I had recently read Malinowski’s now famous essay “The 
Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages” ...which had appeared 
earlier in the year. This pleased him very much. Following some pre- 
liminary inquiries Malinowski suggested that I read Levy-Bruhl and 
work up a critical paper on “Primitive Mentality” for the first seminar 
of the session. I did this, and when I had presented my paper, Mali- 
nowski in a manner so eminently characteristic of him, thanked me, 
and added, “I could hardly have done as well myself.” This was, of 
course, a gross exaggeration but it was a very kind thing to say, and 
very heartening to the young student. Malinowski was always like 
that. In the many prefaces and forewords which he so generously con- 
tributed to the books of his students and of others, this trait of his can 
be seen fully displayed. He generally found the best, the most super- 


lative things to say about the book, and he meant every word of what 
he said.3 


Other observers, describing Malinowski’s qualities as a scientist 
and a researcher, speak of his humanity, intellectual honesty, enthus- 
iasm, passionate convictions and deep devotion to anthropology. Even 
his severe critics admit that “enthusiasm ... was one of his most at- 
tractive qualities,” that he “eloquently preached an intellectual faith” 
and that “there are few of us living who can rise to the passionate 
sincerity if his finest moments.* 

These qualities bespeak of a strong and expansive personality. 
From this point of view very revealing are the recently published re- 
miniscences and descriptions of his former students. A. Richards de- 
scribes Malinowski as a man of “lively powers of personal contact and 
terrific energy,” M. Fortes speaks of his “magnetism,” and E. R. Leach, 
although openly resentful of Malinowski’s powers over himself and 
others, describes him as a “charismatic leader.”® 

The fact that Malinowski exerted such a strong influence on some 


3M. F. A. Montagu, “Bronistaw Malinowski, 1884-1942,” Isis, XXXIV (1942), 
146-147. 

4 Kluckhohn, o.c., 209,219. 

5 Cf. Man and Culture, ed. by R. Firth, 20, 157, 124. 
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people was enough to produce some tensions not only in his relations 
with those who were impervious to his personal attraction, but also with 
those who were affected by his magnetic qualities. There were, how- 
ever, in his personality also some other traits that were bound to in- 
crease the number of his “unfriends.” As R. Firth explains: 


His intolerance of what he considered sham or insincerity, his impat- 
ience with criticism that he did not think was based on loyalty, his ten- 
derness towards persona] slights and his relative insensitivity to the 
effects of his exuberance towards others all tended to arcuse hostility.® 


The polemical exchanges in which he engaged frequently could 
have no cathartic effect because Malinowski, as Richards puts it, “was 
a man whose expressions became more extreme with opposition and 
the language he used in controversy was bound to provoke opposition.”” 

The real strength of the emotions which Malinowski stirred by his 
activities, inside of his camp as well as outside of it, did not become 
apparent until after his death, when some of the accumulated resent- 
ment broke through to give not only color but venom to various 
“critical” evaluations of his contributions to anthropology.® 

During his life-time, Malinowski was accused of considerable van- 
ity, “overexuberant optimism regarding the uniqueness of his views,” 
and the unwillingness to acknowledge the priority of others.® After his 
death such accusations became even more explicit. In 1946 L. Adam 
wrote: 


It is well known that... Malinowski used to tell his students that the 
older literature was more or less useless... think he never disclosed 
whom he regarded as the first “trained anthropologist” and a crucial 
question—who trained him, unless we assume that he made his ap- 
pearance as suddenly as Pallace {sic!} Athene.”?° 


A similar view was expressed a few years later by E. A. Hoebel 
who asserted that Malinowski “was prone to give the impression that 
he had a corner on ‘scientific’ anthropology and, indeed, that all signi- 
ficant and meaningful anthropology began with him.””* 


6 Ibid., 1. 

7 Ibid., 20. 

8 Cf. e.g. a series of articles by M. Gluckman, especially his paper An Analysis 
of the Sociological Theories of Bronistaw Malinowski (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1949) The Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. XVI. 

9Cf. J. Gillin, The Ways of Men (New York: Appleton-Century, 1948). COs; 
L. A. White. Review of Crime and Custom, The American Journal of Sociology 
XXXII (1927), 1006; M. J. Herskovits, Review of Crime and Custom, The New 
Republic, XLVIII (1926), 277; R. H. Lowie, Review of A Scientific Theory of 
Culture, American Anthropologist, XLVIII (1946), 118. 

10 L. Adam, “Functionalism and Neo-Functionalism,” Oceania, XVII (1946), 7 

11E£, A. Hoebel. Review of An Introduction to Social Anthropology by R 
Piddington, American Anthropologist, LUI (1951), 246. 
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Recently the same criticism of Malinowski was made by one of 
his former students, E. R. Leach. The intensity of his charges is such 
that it is difficult not to interpret his article, in part at least, as a sort of 
emotional catharsis expressing the author’s accumulated resentment 
against this father-figure which, although long-departed, was still domin- 
ant in memories.’? As Leach says: 


Functionalism in Malinowski’s hands, became something very like a 
religious creed... The fervour that Functionalism aroused among a 
limited intellectual circle was not based in reasoned analysis. Mali- 
nowski had many qualities of a prophet, he was a “charismatic” leader 
and such men always express their creed in slogans, which have a 
certain characteristic quality. These slogans assert in a clear-cut but 
crassly oversimplified form a state of affairs which their followers 
would all like to be true. Malinowski’s thesis that cultures are funct- 
ionally integrated is no more true, empirically speaking, than Hitler’s 
thesis that Germans are the master race, but both assertions could be 
true and both appeal to their respective adherents for somewhat similar 
teasons—they express a Utopian state of affairs. Prophets are conscious 
of their powers. Malinowski had no doubts about his own greatness; 
he regarded himself as a missionary, a revolutionary innovator in the 
field of anthropological method and ideas. Like all such revolution- 
aries he tended to belittle the significance of his more conservative con- 
temporaries and their immediate predecessors. His published comments 
on fellow anthropologists are seldom flattering and in verbal discourse 
he was even more explicit; he claimed to be the creator of an entirely 
new academic discipline. A whole generation of his followers were 
brought up to believe that social anthropology began in the Trobriand 
islands in 1914.18 


The same kind of resentment but more mixed with admiration 
and not so far reaching in its cross-institutional and cross-cultural com- 
parisons, is expressed by another former student of Malinowski, M. 
Fortes, when he states: 


It is impossible for anyone who was a pupil of Malinowski to write 
about his work quite impersonally. One has to be able to visualize the 
histrionic, not to say the exhibitionistic, streak in him to understand 
the tone of some of his later books. It arose from his view of himself 
at the leader of a revolutionary movement in anthropology; and such 
was his magnetism, his wit and his virtuosity that he made us, his 
pupils, fall in eagerly with that view. This happened in spite of his 
sometimes offensive prejudices and his impatience of criticism for 
he was basically right. But it warped his work. He could not shake 
off the compulsion to present his theories and his ethnographic 


12Qn the problem of ambivalence in the attitudes of the disciples toward their 
masters see interesting comments by G. Highet in his book The Art of Teaching. 

13 FE. R. Leach, “The Epistemological Background of Malinowski’s Empiricism,” 
Man and Culture, ed. by R. Firth, 124. 
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discoveries in the form of an assault on the ancien régime. It drove 
him to wrap up some of his most original ideas and observations in 
laboured paradoxes and prolix repetition.* 


When Fortes speaks of a “histrionic streak” in Malinowski, he 
points out one more important trait of his personality by which he was 
prone to make some enemies.. This is well documented by the follow- 
ing opinion of C. Kluckhohn expressed shortly after Malinowski’s 
death: 


The trouble is partly that austerity which I myself value so highly in 
Boas is notably lacking in Malinowski. He is frequently wordy, often 
flippant, occasionally trivial, pretentious, even cheap (according to 
my taste). If I were to lift, with tendentious discretion, isolated 
phrases and paragraphs I could document the worst which has been 
said against him. But this would not be seeing Malinowski steadily 
and seeing him whole. His own infamous remark “the magnificent 
title of the Functional School of Anthropology has been bestowed by 
myself, in a way on myself, and to a large extent out of my own 
sense of irresponsibility” gives the clue to what is perduring and 
valid in these cavils... Actually, Malinowski was frequently “irres- 
ponsible” in his writings and often infuriatingly so at professional 
meetings. He could be defiant, petulant, willfully brilliant, contra- 
dictory. He was sometimes too generous in praising the work of his 
students and friends, too acrimonious in controversy, too adept at logical 
jugglery. In sum his performance lacks unflagging emotional poise.’® 


Kluckhohn’s remarks seem to represent someone to whom Mali- 
nowski’s wit did not appeal too much. There were many others, as for 
example R. Firth, about whom the same may be said:*® 


One of the most difficult things to swallow in Malinowski for those 
who were not prepared to surrender themselves to him was his par- 
ticular sense of humour. He delighted in playing with words. He 
infuriated some of his colleagues by the statement often quoted against 
him...that “the magnificent title of the Functional School of An- 
thropology has been bestowed by myself, in a way on myself and to a 
large extent out of my own sense of irresponsibility.” This ...was 
his idea of a joke. It revealed, indeed paraded, his own egocentricity, 
his own belief in his intellectual achievement. Yet it also reveals 
what he was never hesitant to show, the comic rather pathetic human 
figure on the stage of destiny.17 


14M. Fortes, “Malinowski and the Study of Kinship,” Man and Culture, ed. by 
Firth, 157. 

15 Kluckhohn, o0.c., 211. 

16 One of the reasons for these negative reactions might have been the fact that 
Malinowski. although usually brilliant in conversation and public speeches, could be at 
times, as Firth admits, “laboriously unfunny.” 

17 Firth. Man and Culture, ed. by Firth, 10-11. 
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Malinowski’s humor, although he occasionally indulged in poking 
fun at himself, or, as Leach insists, in self-mockery which reflected his 
“belief in himself as the prophet of a new creed,” was to a great extent 
Freudian “barbed wit” serving as ammunition in various intellectual 
skirmishes. It must have been to many people something of a feared 
missile. As Montagu observed: 


When anyone had done anything of which he approved, he saw no 
good reason to mince his words or to spare his praise. However, 
when anyone had done anything of which he disapproved, he could 
be simply devastating. There were few people whom he really disliked, 
and to my knowledge, with one of them he could actually have fought 
a duel—had duels been a permissible method of settling a very dis- 
agreeable series of encounters; but for most of those whom he dis- 
liked he entertained an emotional disrelish which was considerably 
tempered by the sometimes colorful witticisms of which he would de- 
liver himself at their expense. His brand of humor, which to many 
was a never failing delight, did not go down very well with some, 
and it was in this manner that he earned the enmity of many who, 


had they been somewhat sympathetic themselves, might have been 
his friends.1® 


This somewhat unintended character of Malinowski’s enmities and 


polemical encounters was understood also by others. G. P. Murdoch 
wrote: 


The key to an understanding of Malinowski’s personality and at the 
same time of his scientific creativeness would seem to lie in his acutely 
sensitive nature. Essentially humble beneath a surface vanity, he 
craved warmth and appreciation, and was ever ready tc respond in 
kind. He found it ditficult, however, to brook unfriendly criticism, 
a trait which sometimes embroiled him in acrid controversies.!® 


As for the contention that Malinowski saw himself as a prophet or 
a charismatic leader, it is very difficult to evaluate its accuracy. Ob- 
viously, Malinowski must have given some such impression to at least 
certain of his students. But was his behavior which they interpreted 
so—a genuine attempt on his part to play such a role or just an ex- 
pression of his playful exhibitionism? It seems to me that the majority 
of those who knew him well would support rather this latter view. 

There were many traits in Malinowski, the scientsit, which do not 
fit at all into this prophetic role which is ascribed to him by Leach. It 
was pointed out, for instance, by R. Linton that Malinowski “never suf- 
fered the mental ossification which overtakes many scientists when they 

18 Montagu, 0.c., 147. 


19G. P. Murdock, “Bronistaw Malinowski,” American Anthropologist, XLV 
(1943), 442. 
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have achieved success.”*® Many other writers spoke admiringly of Ma- 
linowski’s ability to be self-critical and of his willingness to admit his 
mistakes,”* 


Of many inadequacies in his materials [wrote Kluckhohn]}, Malinow- 
ski has shown an admirable awareness. Indeed the appendix, Some 
Detailed Statements about Errors of Omission and Commision. in 
Coral Gardens and Their Magic, may serve as a model of candor for 
most of us.”” 


Similarly, the contention that Malinowski had an exaggerated idea 
of the significance of his contributions and their place in the history of 
anthropology was by no means left unchallenged. “Certainly,” ob- 
served one of his former students, B. Aitken, “Malinowski had that 
faith in the validity, originality, and indispensability of his own methads 
without which a teacher can scarcely be effective or inspiring but per- 
haps Professor Hoebel goes too far...”* 

As for Malinowski’s vanity and his sense of humor, there is, per- 
haps, no better illustration than this little story as told us by Ashley 
Montagu: 


In August 1936, Malinowski arrived at Cambridge as one of the dis- 
tinguished guests invited to attend the Harvard Tercentenary Cele- 
brations. His lecture, “Culture as a Determinant of Behavior” drew 
such a large audience, that the very commodious hall filled up long 
before the time scheduled for the lecture to begin so that many 
hundreds of persons had to be turned away, in spite of the fact that 
Sir Arthur Eddington and several other world renowned scientists 
were lecturing in nearby halls at the same time. During the morning 
preceding the evening of the lecture, Malinowski was interviewed 
by the press. The following morning I saw an account of the in- 
terview in a Boston paper. After breakfast I visited Malinowski and 
showed him the account of the interview. This he read with interest, 
and then exclaimed, “Let’s go out and see what the other papers say.” 
We bought three or four other papers and looked through them care- 
fully, but there was not a single reference to Malinowski. With a 
twinkle in his eye he remarked “I'm properly deflated.”2+ 


Some Favorite Pastimes 


There are still some other criticisms of Malinowski as a scholar 
which deserve our close attention. “In messianic mood,” wrote R. H. 
Lowie, “Malinowski is forever engaged in two favorite pastimes. Either 


20 R. Linton, Review of A Scientific Theory of Culture, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 237 (1945), 247. 

1Cf. e. g. A. Goldenweiser. Anthropology (New York: Crofts, 1937). 53-54, and 
also the articles by Hoebel and Murdock quoted above. 
22 Kluckhohn, o.c., 213. 
23.B. Aitken, Letter to the Editor, American Anthropologist, LIII (1951), 418. 
24 Montagu, o.c., 148-149. 
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he is battering down wide open doors; or he is petulantly deriding work 
that does not personally attract him.”*® 

These observations by Lowie are by no means isolated. What 
Lowie meant by “battering down wide open doors” was described later 
by Kluckhohn as “flamboyant flogging of dead horses,” and by Adams 
as the invention and use of “anthropological bogy-men”; a bogy-field- 
worker interested only in exotic and a bogy-evolutionist unable to dis- 
tinguish between social reality and his hypothetical assumptions. 

The other criticism of Lowie, that Malinowski was intolerant of 
other approaches and criticized indiscriminately all the people whose 
work did not appeal to him, is also supported by quite a few other 
critics. Some of them point out that Malinowski was at times unfair in 
his polemics. Recently I. Schapera observed that: 


In order to emphasize his own views more sharply, Malinowski uses 
the technique of contrasting them with what others have written on 
the same topic. This is valid and even commendable mode of pro- 
cedure. But it can hardly be maintained that he always tries to deal 
justly with the work of his predecessors. Occasionally he distorts what 
they say...”26 


M. J. Herskovits, writing some years ago, made the same criticism, 
but tempered it with an observation that Malinowski was a less discern- 
ing critic of theory than of anthropology. 


Malinowski . . . was a great polemicist and his severest criticisms were 
directed against the study of diffusion... The polemics of Malinow- 
ski effectively sought out the weak points of those he attacked . . . 
But Malinowski was a better critic of method than of theory. It was 
perhaps because of this that he rarely distinguished between the 
various diffusionist schools. In attacking “diffusionism” he coupled 
Graebner and Boas, or Kroeber and Schmidt, with utter disregard 
of the differences between them. Yet...the area of disagreement 
between Boas and Graebner, or between Kroeber and Schmidt, was 
certainly as great as the differences between any of these scholars 
and Malinowski himself.27 


> 


A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, who had a personal stake in the matter, 
saw in this tendency of Malinowski to misrepresent the views of his 
opponents a very essential trait of his polemical technique: 


Professor Malinowski on occasion indulges in the amusement of set- 
ting up a straw-man for the pleasure of making fun of it and demol- 
ishing it. Sometimes he names his straw-man “Emile Durkheim.” 


25R. H. Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1937), 234. 

26 J. Schapera, “Malinowski’s Theories of Law,’ Man and Culture, ed. by Firth, 
145. The author quotes many such instances. 

27 Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York: Knopf, 1948), 506. 
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On this occasion he labels him “Radcliffe-Brown.” The resemblance 
to the namesake is about as close as that of an effigy burnt on the 
fifth of November to the original Guy Fawkes. The procedure where- 
by the “Guy” is constructed is as follows: 1) A theory of law is stated 
as being that formerly held by anthropologists though, in the form 
in which it is stated, I feel doubtful if any anthropologist ever held 
it. It is given apparent validation by brief quotations...and it is 
then suggested that this is the theory that I held. 2) Certain views 
which Professor Malinowski wishes to attack are said to be “implied” 
in what I have written, although no attempt is made to show how 
they are implied ... 3) Professor Malinowski attributes to me, through- 
out the argument, a view which is contrary to my own direct state- 
ment as quoted by him. ... This misrepresentation of my views is 
necessary for the construction of the “Guy.”?8 


Criticisms against Malinowski’s polemical habits were advanced 
also by Adam, A. L. Kroeber®® and D. Bidney,®° and in much more ex- 
treme form, by M. Gluckman. Gluckman accused Malinowski of be- 
ing grossly unfair in his polemics with the younger British anthropo- 
logists and of going so far as to impute to them some views which they 
never held and to present some of their ideas as his own. He contended 
that Malinowski was for a long time a sort of “solitary king” of an- 
thropology in Britain, and that his “power” in this role had a “corrupt- 
ing” influence upon his personality.** 


What is the validity of all these charges and how can one explain 
some of the peculiarities of Malinowski as a polemicist? 


The tendency of Malinowski to attack some theories of the past as 
if they still held sway, or to set up a wholly artificial theoretical “straw- 
man” for the purpose of demolishing it in one sweep, is so prominent 
in his writings that it could hardly be disputed. It seems that in setting 
a problem for discussion Malinowski experienced a real need for such 
a construction, to have his views stand against it, and to be accentuated 
by this contrast. This might have been a peculiar trait of his working 
technique, but it was also to some extent necessitated by the fact that 
he was frequently championing the point of view which was more 
“natural” and “obvious,” even though temporarily overshadowed by 
some elaborate theories, e.g. such as the importance of the family as 
against the clan, the presence of deviant behavior among primitives, etc. 

It also seems that at times Malinowski constructed his “guys,” 

28 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “Primitive Law,” Man, XXXV (1935), 47-48. 

229A, L. — “History and Evolution,” Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology, II (1946), 3 
0D. Bidney, Theoretical Anthropology (New York: Columbia University 
iit, were 235. 


f. M. Gluckman, o0.c., and also his “Analysis of a Social Situation in Modern 
Zululand.” Bantu Studies. XIV (1940),1-30, 147-174. 
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without actually believing that he was identifying a real adversary, or 
the concept advanced by such an adversary. Herskovits, discussing Ma- 
linowski’s concept of a “zero-point” in culture contact, observes that it 
“is difficult to believe that he did not develop this concept merely to be 
able to demolish it, for there is no ‘point’ at- which any culture is 
static...”*? and Malinowski, of course, knew it well. 

It is also very tempting to suggest, if such quasi-psychoanalytic 
interpretation is at all permissible, that at least some of the cases of the 
“guy”-construction could be attributed to a sort of intellectual “reac- 
tion-formation.” For example, in his frequent attacks on a romantic 
bogy-anthropologist looking only for things exotic and picturesque, 
Malinowski seems to be fighting not against “the figment of his fancy,” 
as Lowie put it,** but against his own heart’s desire trampled by the 
modern science to which service he dedicated himself unreservedly.** 

The other tendency of which Malinowski as a polemicist was ac- 
cused, that of being unfair in his criticism, and of misinterpreting and 
misconstruing the views of others, is very difficult to evaluate object- 
ively and still more difficult to interpret. Taking into account the fact 
that this accusation was advanced by quite a number of competent 
scholars, and that at least in some cases the record of polemical ex- 
change seems to justify it to an extent, one is compelled to admit that 
it has certain validity.*° As for an explanation, it could be attributed 
partly to Malinowski’s impatience with the approaches and points of 
view which he considered misdirected or of little significance, partly to 
his sensitivity to criticism, partly to his enjoyment of a good intel- 
lectual skirmish, and partly to the very technique of polemical thrusts 
in which he attempted to make his adversaries as vulnerable and _ rid- 
iculous as possible. Thus, he may have produced occasionally the sort 
of “guy” Radcliffe-Brown described. 

Our discussion of Malinowski as a polemicist would be incom- 
plete were we not to mention some spectacular instances of logical in- 
consistency found in his writings. For example, he criticizes Durk- 
heim for his tendency to generalize about primitive religion on the 
basis of his study of the Australian totemism and yet he himself gen- 
eralizes about many aspects of “primitive” societies on the basis of the 
Trobriand data. He ridicules Ruth Benedict for her theory that some 

32 Herskovits, 0.c., 528. 

33 Lowie, 0.c., 241. 

34 For the development of this argument see below. 

35 Malinowski was accused of misunderstonding and misinterpreting the views 
of Durkheim by Alpert, Levi-Strauss and, by implication, Radcliffe-Brown. He was 
charged also with a misinterpretation of the views of Morgan and Graebner by Adam, 
and of Levy-Bruhl by Evans-Pritchard and Bidney. The last charge is difficult to 


reconcile with the fact that in one of his later publications Levy-Bruhl repudiated his 
own earlier views and agreed with Malinowski’s criticisms. 
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primitive cultures show pathological traits, because every culture sat- 
isfies basic human needs and, by definition, cannot be interpreted in 
terms of the “pathological simile.” Yet he asserts elsewhere that our 
own civilization is seriously ill. He reprimands R. Fortune for his mild 
“terminological neophily,” and yet yields to his own “demon of term- 
inological invention” on practically every occasion, etc., etc. 


The only logical conclusion one can draw from these and numer- 
ous other cases of inconsistent attitudes and contradictory opinions is 
that Malinowski was not always conscious of his own shortcomings, 
but had a good eye for those of other people and that he did not attach 
much importance to the views which he once held but later discarded. 


An Antiquarian in Disguise 


There is another important aspect of Malinowski’s creative perso- 
nality that must be taken into consideration in any attempt to interpret 
his individuality as a scholar and a writer. 

In his preface to A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Es- 
says, H. Cairns observes very rightly that Malinowski “had an un- 
remitting concern with the development of theory,” but he states also 
that “he had something of Plato’s admiration for the beauty inherent 
in the perfection of an ordered body of propositions.”** This last state- 
ment can hardly be accepted at its face value. 


Although Malinowski wrote some closely reasoned articles and 
his works are full of well-ordered arguments and carefully phrased 
definitions, the general impression one receives is of unity attained by 
literary skill rather than by logical organization.** It is easier, there- 
fore, to agree with R. Firth, who maintains that Malinowski “was not 
a systematist,” but rather a representative of a “romantic” mode of 
thought who had “little interest in the minutiae of comparative in- 
vestigation,” was impatient “with the neat verbal definition,’ and was 
prepared “to find the beauty of his scientific propositions in irregularity, 
if regularity meant forcing his knowledge or his imaginative insight 
into an artificial mold.”** 

This description of Malinowski’s mode of thought as romantic 
and impressionistic, rather than classical and systematic, is supported 
by what he tells us himself about the strength of romantic elements 

36 H. Cairns, Preface to A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1944), VI. . 

87 Cf. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Social Anthropology (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1951), 54. : 

38 Cf. R. Firth, “Professor Bronistaw Malinowski,’ Nature, CXLIX (1942), 


661, and “Contemporary British Social Anthropology,” American Anthropologist, 
LIII (1951), 480. 
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in his personality.*® For instance, in one of his early articles on applied 
anthropology, he confesses that anthropology was to him once “a rom- 


” 


antic escape from our over-standardized culture.” Pointing out that by 
then the new scientific anthropology became one more of the “de- 
romanticizing” influences, he speaks longingly of “the times when the 
discovery of the ‘origins’ of an institution or the invention of some new 
route of diffusion was all that was expected of anthropologists.”*° 
Similarly, in his “Special Foreword” to the third edition of The Sexuat 
Life of Savages, he confesses that the facts of anthropology attract him 
mainly “as the best means of knowing myself.” In the same article he 
calls himself a “disguised antiquarian” and states that all anthropolog- 
ists are interested in the past because they all are at heart antiquarians,** 
Also, in Coral Gardens and Their Magic he admits that, like every 
ethnographer, he was lured by “the dramatic, exceptional and sensational” 
and that because of this he neglected the study of social change. 
Instead of studying the natives as they were, he was looking for the 
“real savages” unaffected by European influences. This he considers 
“the most serious shortcoming of my whole anthropological research 
in Melanesia.”*? 

All these instances suggest that Malinowski was not unaware that 
his personality contained a strong component of artistic inspiration and 
imagination which resisted the dictates of scientific logic and organiza- 
tion. What mattered with Malinowski, asserts Firth, were “the real- 
ities of human behavior.”** R. Redfield also speaks of “the human real- 
ity to which he {Malinowski} always returns” and which “cannot be 
fully represented by any single theoretical emphasis.”** 


Literary Travail and Achievement 


Probably the most outstanding trait of Malinowski as a research 
worker and a writer was his immense industriousness and thoroughness. 


39 Perhaps also Malinowski’s marriage by elopement may be considered an 
indication of his “romantic” nature. The fact of elopement is reported by Montagu 
who gives no explanation for it. Cf. Montagu, o.c. 

40 Malinowski, “The Rationalization of Anthropology and Administration,” 
Africa, Wil (1930), 407. Cf. also his [written in 1938] Preface to Peasant Life in 
China by Hsiao-Tung Fei (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946), where 
he returns to this subject. 

41 Malinowski, Special Foreword to the Sexual Life of Savages in Northwestern 
Melanesia (3rd ed., London: G. Routiedge & Sons, 1932), XXV, XXIII-XXIV. 
Cf. also a similar statement in his article “A Nation-Wide Intelligence Service,” 
First Year’s Work by Mass-Observation (London: Lindsay Drumomnd, 1938). 

42 Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic (New York: American Book Co., 
1935), I, 480-481. . 

43 Firth, American Anthropologist, LIII (1951), 480. 

44R. Redfield, Introduction to Magic, Science and Religion and other Essays 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1948), VIII. 
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He tells us that he wrote an outline of the Kula institution “at least 
half a dozen times” before he was reasonably satisfied with it.° 

He never tired of sifting and reinterpreting data and was unwil- 
ling to run the risk of missing some possible source of relevant infor- 
mation. In his “Ethnographic Theory of Language,” where he argues 
that verbal magic is rooted in the experiences of childhood, he makes 
in passing the following statement: “I have here summarized the un- 
specialized non-quantitative observations which I made at first hand on 
my own three children.”*® 

Kluckhohn observed that Malinowski’s acquaintance with the 
ethnography of regions other than Melanesia was rather superficial.*’ 
Even if it were true, it is important to remember that Malinowski was 
the kind of anthropologist who is interested primarily in some specific 
theoretical problems and that was thoroughly familiar with the the- 
oretical literature in several European languages. Many of his mono- 
graphs, dealing as they do with various aspects of the Trobriand culture 
and generalizations therefrom, show his thorough acquaintance with 
specialized literature in such fields as economics, law, religion, myth- 
ology, psychology, etc. Whatever his topic, he was well prepared to 
deal with it in terms of concepts and theories. 

In the judgment of the same critic Malinowski wrote too much to 
maintain a high quality. This is, obviously, a matter of opinion. But 
there is no question that in view of his poor health and his relatively 
short span of creative life (thirty-two years), his output was not only 
qualitatively but quantitatively very impressive.*® 

His considerable qualities as a writer are widely recognized. Both 
his admirers and his critics think very highly of his literary endowments. 
A. Goldenweiser spoke of his “masterly” articles and outstanding mono- 
graphs, Lowie of his “unusual literary sense,” Kluckhohn of his “capacity 
for expression.” 

“It is characteristic of Dr. Malinowski’s method,” observed Sir. J.G. 
Frazer, “that he takes full account of the complexity of human nature. 
He sees man, so to say, in the round and not in the flat.”*° 

“Aware of many of his own emotional depths,” wrote Murdock, 
“he persistently sought to discover in others the motives underlying even 

45 Cf. Malinowski. Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London: G. Routledge & 
Sons. 1922), 13. 

46 Cf. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic, Ul, 65. 

47 Cf. Kluckhohn, 0.c., 212. Kluckhohn suggested also that in the later part of 
his career Malinowski’s reading was limited. This was recently corroborated in 
part by Firth who pointed out, however, that it was Malinowski’s practice “to have 
works read to and discussed with him.” 

48 An approximate count discloses 14 books, 86 articles and introductions to 


books by others, and 42 book reviews (reprints and translations excluded). 
49 Sir J. G. Frazer, Preface to Argonauts of the Western Pacific, IX. 
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conventional behavior, and thus he could never rest content with de- 
personalized descriptions of human activities in terms of the interac- 
tion of culture patterns, the operation of social processes, or the like.”®® 

“No writer of our times,” stated Redfield, “has done more than 
B. Malinowski to bring together in single comprehension the warm 
reality of human living and the cool abstractions of science ... Malinow- 
ski’s gift was double: it consisted both in the genius given usually to 
artists and in the scientist's power to see and to declare the universal 
in the particular.” 

Kluckhohn also spoke of Malinowski’s ability “to communicate a 
sense of adventure in even his most technical writing,” of his “dramatiza- 
tion of field-work,” and of his gift for popularization. 

Special recognition is accorded by the critics to the linguistic talents 
of Malinowski. “Like another great Pole, Joseph Conrad,” said P. 
Kaberry, “Malinowski had a vivid, vital command of the English 
language; he took an artist’s delight in a well-turned phrase .. ">? “At his 
best,” observed Kluckhohn, “he was able to translate from one intel- 
lectual idiom into another with matchless lucidity.”°* Richards spoke in 
the same vein of Malinowski’s unusual linguistic abilities and extolled 
his “gift for coining phrases.”** 

The very same gift, however, seems to be judged adversely by some 
other critics. Seagle spoke caustically of Malinowski’s “penchant for 
epigrams,””’ Fortes, in the article quoted above, makes reference to 
“laboured paradoxes.” Evidently, this is, in part, a matter of taste. There 
also are other criticisms. J. G. Evans-Pritchard complained of “endless 
repetitions,” Kluckhohn of occasional “diffuseness.” Also A. M. Hocart 
observed tartly that “the art of conciseness . . . is the very last...to be 
practiced by Professor Malinowski.”°* Lowie was more tolerant of 
repetition, which according to him is practically inevitable in this kind. 
of approach, but he deplored Malinowski’s “sporadic overstatements.”°” 
Other critics accused Malinowski of inconsistencies and contradictions, 


50 Murdock, 0.¢., 442. ‘ 

51 Redfield, o.c., VII. j 

52. P, Kaberry, “Bronistaw Malinowski—a Citizen of the World,’Social Horizons, 
1943, 91. Cf. also J. Firth, “Ethnographic Analysis and Language with Reference to 
Malinowski’s Views,” Man and Culture, ed. by R. Firth, 93-118. 

53 Kluckhohn, o.c. 215. 

54 A. Richards, “Bronistaw K. Malinowski: Born 1884—Died 1942,”Man, XLII 
(1943), 3. ; Fs : 

55 W. Seagle, “Primitive Law and Professor Malinowski,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, XXXIX (1937), 275. ; 

56 Cf, Evans-Pritchard, o.c., 95, and A. M. Hocart, Review of Coral Gardens, 
Nature, CXXXVII (1936), 48. The same criticism was recently made by M. Fortes 
who observed that Malinowski had a tendency not only to repeat the same hypotheses, 
but even to illustrate his point by using “the same handful of dramatic cases.” Cf. 
Fortes, 0.¢., 162. 

57 Lowie, 0.c., 235. 
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misuse of terms, overgeneralization, and a tendency toward deductive 
reasoning.*® 


Kluckhohn expressed his regrets that Malinowski, even though he 
wrote so much, did not produce 


...a single volume where we see Trobriand culture, not from the 
vantage point of the Kula or of sex or of garden magic, but from a 
more embracive perspective which helps us to understand the inter- 
relationships of these various “institutional systems.” Lamentably, the 
student who reads only Argonauts of the Western Pacific has quite 
different notions of Trobriand culture from the equally competent 
student who reads Sex and Repression ot Coral Gardens and Their 
Magic.®® 


The lack of such a single opus on Trobriand culture was deplored 
also by Lowie who suspected in addition that the more elusive aspects of 
social life are made at times to loom large in Malinowski’s mono- 
graphs. 


The Problem of a “Two-Fold Social Personality” 


In understanding Malinowski’s personality it is important to re- 
member that he was not British, but a Pole, a member of the Polish in- 
telligentsia or a “pre-war” Pole as he sometimes described himself. 

Malinowski came to England in 1910 when he was 26 and had 
already obtained his doctorate. When he published his first book in 
English in 1913, he felt obliged to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Miss Helena Hadley “without whose kind help I could not have over- 
come the difficulties of writing in what is for me an acquired tongue.”** 
This is the only mention of his linguistic difficulties which must have 
disappeared very soon.°? However, his “basic personality structure” of 
a pre-war Pole remained unchanged. 

He confesses that when he began his field-work in the Trobriands, 
he was still an “undiluted Slav,”** and he wondered later half-humor- 


58 Seagle, o.c. 

59 Kluckhohn, o.c., 213. 

60 The failure of Malinowski to produce a single synoptic account of Trobriand 
culture was explained by him as due to two reasons: “One of them was . . . the poor 
health with which I had to fight at that time, and which prevented me from really 
taking in hand the difficult task of handling my full material. The other reason was 
that, at the time when I started my work, it was rather urgent to present the theore- 
tical point of view which we now label ‘functional,’ and which I could only do by 
presenting some fragments of my stuff, well placed in an extensive theoretical setting.” 
Quoted from a personal communication by R. Firth in Man and Culture, 10. 

61 Malinowski, The Family Among the Australian Aborigines: A Sociological 
Study (London: University of London Press, 1913), X. 

62 P. Kaberry observed recently that Malinowski’s Trobriand monographs show 
“an increasing command of English” as compared with his earlier book on the Mailu. 
63 Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic, 1, 452. , 
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ously if it was his “Slavonic nature...more plastic and more naturally 
savage than that of Western Europeans” that enabled him to take 
“plunges into the life of the natives” and to feel at ease with them.** 

In his later writings, he speaks of himself as a “continental foreigner 
acclimatized to the Anglo-Saxon world,® or more facetiously as a 
“savage from Eastern Europe.”®* In one of his articles, speaking of the 
vitality of cultural traditions, he makes the following confession: “Even 
I as a Pole have not adopted the English ways after thirty years of life 
in this country, but continue with a two-fold social personality.”® 

To his students this “two-fold personality” seems to have ap- 
peared primarily as a sort of cosmopolitanism. “He mocked at English 
customs,” Audrey Richards reported, “and hurried each vacation to the 
more congenial atmosphere of the Tyrol, but London remained the 
centre of his intellectual life and interest and he wrote of it with nos- 
talgia during the last years of his life.”®* 

There is no doubt that Malinowski represented a truly cosmopoli- 
tan type of the European intellectual of the nineteenth century not only 
in terms of his broad educational background, mastery of many 
languages and ability to feel at home in so many countries, but even 
more so in terms of his nineteenth-century liberal ideology. But in all 
of this he was also a representative of Polish culture, a Polish patriot 
and a nationalist, although by no means tainted with any chauvinistic 
intolerance.** He speaks of nationalism as something which he learned 
“not so much as a student of anthropology and of social science, but 
above all as a Pole: brought up in the classical home, indeed the cradle 
of modern European nationalism.” “To us pre-war Poles,” he once said, 
“nationality meant allegiance to the language, the traditions, the 
customs and the ideas of our forefathers.” This kind of nationalism 


64 Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 21. 

65 Malinowski, Preface to The Cassubian Civilization by F. Lorentz, A. Fischer and 
T. Lehr-Sptawinski (London: Faber and Faber, 1935), VI. : 

66 Cf. e.g. Coral Gardens, 1, 212 and “Native Education and Culture Contact,” 
The International Review of Missions, XXV (1936), 505. 

67 Malinowski, The International Review of Missions, XXV (1936), 505. 

68 Richards, Man, XLIII (1943), 1. ; aa : 

69 Cf. for example his criticism of the Polish policy toward the Ukrainians in 
Fastern Galicia in his Preface to The Cassubian Civilization, VIII. ; 

70 Ibid., VII. The Problem of Malinowski’s relationship to Poland and things 
Polish was recently discussed, in a somewhat superficial manner, by R. Firth. According 
to Professor Firth “Malinowski was never a very patriotic person in the conventional 
sense of the term” and “while he always retained a sentimental affection for Poland 
and a benevolent interest in Polish doings, Malinowski had not seemed to be particularly 
conscious of himself as a Pole in any politically nationalist sense.” Firth adds that “the 
brutal effects of the second World War seemed to rouse in him a new interest stim- 
ulated in all probability by the apparent identity of Polish interests with those of the 
world at large. His wife has commented that the invasion of Poland touched him closely 
and seemed to re-awake his sense of nationality and his feelings of solidarity with 
Poles.” Cf. Firth, Man and Culture, 13-14. Actually this is more a question of the 
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was in no conflict with his belief that “to be an anthropologist really 
means to be a citizen of the world, past and present.”* 


Political and Ideological Orientations 


As a liberal nationalist, Malinowski had full understanding and 
sympathy for the plight of the oppressed and exploited peoples of the 
world and long before the racial and colonial questions attained their 
present world-wide urgency, sounded his warning that “unless we 
honestly and wisely give the colored races some elbow room, some 
place for development, we are creating conditions on our globe intoler- 
able for the majority of human beings, and thus preparing a world-wide 
catastrophe, of which there are already signs.”’* However, being 2 
realist and not a doctrinaire, he saw clearly the complexities of the 
situation resulting from many centuries of European colonial domina- 
tion and, therefore, advocated gradual evolutionary changes rather 
than any drastic and revolutionary measures.” 

As a scientist he could not accept any narrow political or ideolo- 
gical “isms,” and as a true humanitarian he was appalled by the wave 
of tyranny and barbarism rising steadily in Europe between the Com- 
munist and the Nazi revolutions. When terror and inhumanities at- 
tendant to World War II made it clear that European civilization was 
undergoing a severe crisis, he devoted himself to an impassionate, 
although scientific, defense of its old foundations: freedom, individual- 
ism, and belief in human reason and progress.”* 





meaning of such terms as patriotism, nationality and national consciousness than a real 
discrepancy in iterpretation of Malinowski’s sentiments and feelings. However, Firth 
seems to overlook not only some of the telling statements which were quoted above, 
but also many other proofs of Malinowski’s interest in things Polish throughout his 
life as well as his frequent national self-identification as a Pole. For instance, in his 
quoted preface to The Cassubian Civilization he expresses a real concern over growing 
tension in Polish-German relations. No less characteristic are those of his articles where 
he speaks as “a Pole to a Boer,’ The International Review of Missions, XXV, 404 or 
as “a Pole on behalf of the African.” Ibid., 502. In the last article he questions the 
value of the intelligence tests on which “my own countrymen Poles came below the 
Negroes.” I am intentionally limiting my quotations here to the articles written before 
the war. It is, perhaps, worthy of mentioning also that in his little known early book 
in Polish Wierzenia pierwotne i formy ustroju spotecznego (Primitive Religion and 
Forms of Social Structure, Krak6w: Akademia Umiejetnosci, 1915), Malinowski men- 
tions as his close friends the famous Polish painter and writer Stanislaw Ignacy Wit- 
kiewicz and August Zaleski, a distinguished Polish statesman and lately the President 
of Poland in exile. 

71 Malinowski, “The Deadly Issue,” Atlantic Monthly, CLVIII (1936), 659. 

72 Malinowski, “A Plea for an Effective Color Bar,’ Spectator, CXLVI (1931), 
1001. 

73 Cf. e.g. his positive attitude toward Lord Luggard’s policy of indirect rule in 
Africa as expressed in Malinowski’s article “Social Anthropology,” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 14th ed., Vol. XX, 864. Such statements made him open to the charge 
that he was a supporter of the British colonialism, but this is hardly an intelligent 
interpretation. 

74 Cf. especially his books and articles on freedom and war. 
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In spite of his liberalism, in his political and social outlook Mali- 
nowski was rather conservative. Even when championing some pro- 
gressive causes, he expressed his views in such a manner that they 
were definitely inoffensive and, perhaps, even appealing to the con- 
servative majority. The same may be said about his treatment of religion. 
The modern disbeliever, he asserts, “is fascinated by religious pheno- 
mena rather than shocked by them, and he contemplates and studies 
them with the same intensity of interest, almost with the same love and 
veneration, as the religious man.” He describes himself as an agnostic, 
but he speaks of the “tragedy of agnosticism” as contrasted to the 
miracles and the full-blooded reality of the living faith.” 


The Secret of a Great Teacher 


Another significant aspect of Malinowski’s personality comes into 
prominence when we read about him as a teacher. There is not much 
that has been published about his life, but some recollections by his 
students permit us to catch at least a glimpse of his rich and colorful 
personality, which in his written works appears of necessity as a much 
paler reflection. 

As for his qualities as a teacher, his students assert in unison that 
these were truly outstanding. His love of teaching, genuine interest in 
his students, generosity in giving his time and attention to their prob- 
lems, and an unusual capacity for friendship and sympathy, made him 
a true friend and a father-figure to his pupils, while his zest for work, 
critical acumen and ability to encourage even the most inhibited among 
them, assured a high degree of classroom participation. His students 
claim that in his classes and seminars, Malinowski manifested the same 
qualities that made him such a sensitive, imaginative, and perceptive 
observer of social behavior among the Trobrianders. He gave also the 
evidence of his subtle power of analysis, capacity for synthetic integra- 
tion and skill in formulating significant theoretical problems. 

Malinowski’s unusual gifts as a teacher and his real interest in 
his students are emphasized by one of his distinguished pupils, Phyllis 
Kaberry: 


One of the most striking characteristics of this man was his gene- 
rosity of mind and spirit, not only in the help given to individuals 
outside the academic field, but also in the time he would devote to 
his students individually, discussing their work and offering criti- 
cism and suggestions. The imagination, sensitiveness and quick per- 
ception which were so evident in his contact with the Trobriand Is- 
landers, revealed themselves also in his ability to make the most in- 
articulate of his students express their ideas; in his swift discernment 
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of value; in that rare faculty to release thought in others and to fire 

them with his own zest for work and his love of anthropology.”® 

The stimulating and creative nature of Malinowski’s classroom 
performance is vividly reflected in this description by another of his 
prominent pupils, Ashley Montagu: 


In the classroom I have never experienced a more interesting or stim- 
ulating teacher. Malinowski would enter the room with a sheaf of 
papers in his hand, and without much formality would begin read- 
ing his typescript. After a few minutes of this, some passage which 
particularly interested him would cause him to stop, and looking 
round the class he would suddenly fire the question, “Well, what do 
you think of that?’ If no one answered he would call upon some stu- 
dent by name, or a colleague, and thus often a discussion would begin 
which would last for the rest of the period. It was during such dis- 
cussions that many new ideas and heuristic insights were born to 
those who were fortunate enough to attend them. At almost all of 
Malinowski’s classes there were generally present several members 
of the faculty, and often enough there were visitors from other col- 
leges both at home and abroad." 


An even more suggestive picture of Malinowski as a great teacher 
emerges from the reminiscences of Raymond Firth, one of his first 
students and his successor in the London School of Economics: 


For almost more than anything else Malinowski was a great teacher. 
He drew to him students from all over the world, and from a variety 
of branches of knowledge. What was the secret of his attraction? Of 
course, it is not easy to describe. Primarily, I think, it lay in his real 
love of teaching, in the vitality he put into his classes and the pains 
he took with his students. Not that he gave many ordinary lectures 
—he could use the rostrum brilliantly, on formal occasions, but what 
he really liked was the seminar, the informal discussion group, with 
someone else giving a paper. Bending over his sheaf of notes at the 
head of the table or sunk in his deep armchair, nothing would escape 
him—no loose phrases, no shoddy thinking, no subtle point of em- 
phasis. With a suave question, a caustic word, or a flash of wit, he 
would expose a fallacy, probe for further explanation, or throw new 
light on something said. At the end, after inviting opinion from all 
sides, he would draw together the threads in a masterly way lifting 
the whole discussion to a higher theoretical level, and putting it in a 
perspective of still wider problems. He was always constructive. One 


75 The quotations are from Malinowski’s review of Folklore in the Old Testament 
by J. G. Frazer, Nature, CXIII (1924), 634, and his article “Science and Religion,” 
The Listener, IV (1930), 683-684, 716-717. Malinowski’s main works on religion are 
Magic, Science and Religion (new edition, with an introduction by R. Redfield. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1948), and The Foundations of Faith and Morals (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1936). For an interpretation of Malinowski’s profound interest 
in religion see R. Firth, Elements of Social Organization (London: Watts, 1951), 
Chapter VII. 

78 Kaberry, Social Horizons, 1943, 92. 

77 Montagu, 0.¢., 147 
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of his gifts was so to transform what had been said as to bring out its 
value as a contribution to the discussion. He made each member of 
the seminar feel that fumbling and inept as the words had been, 
Malinowski perceived the ideas and gave them all or more than they 
deserved. He inspired, too, by the way he spoke. He rarely laid down 
the law; he talked as one who was also seeking knowledge, as a fel- 
low-worker asking the cooperation of his pupils in a common task. 
Always, too, he insisted on laying bare the roots of the matter. His 
constant question was: “Where does the real problem lie?” And he 
saw it always not in terms of fine-spun academic theories, but aris- 
ing out of the behavior of ordinary human beings. It was the same 
whether the subject under discussion was the initiation rites of the 
Kikuyu, the agricultural magic of the Trobrianders, or the basis of 
faith and morals in Europe. He wrote much of Savages—many of 
his books have that word in their title—but he thought always of the 
Man in the savage, of those impulses and emotions which are com- 
mon to savage and civilized alike. So his teaching was never remote 
from reality. In whatever part of the world the discussion might 
begin, and with whatever strange customs it might deal, the relevance 
of its problems to fundamental human situations was brought home 
to us. Anthropology to Malinowski was not simply the study of the 
savage, but the study through which by understanding the savage we 
might come to a better understanding of ourselves...To his pupils, 
Malinowski’s stimulus lay in a combination of many qualities; his 
subtle power of analysis, his sincerity in facing problems, his sense 
of reality, his scholarly command of the literature, his capacity for 
integrating detail into general ideas, his brilliance and wit in hahn- 
dling discussion. But it was due to something more, to his liberal in- 
terpretation of the role of a teacher. A Chinese student of ours once 
said to me: “Malinowski is like an Oriental teacher—he is a father 
to his pupils. He has us to his home; he gets us to run messages for 
him; sometimes we even cook for him. And we like to do these 
things for him.” He took a personal interest in each of his pupils, 
he talked over with them not only their academic problems but their 
own human problems as well. As with any father, he and his stu- 
dents did not always see eye to eye. But one felt that he had a great 
store of wise advice, which he expressed in his own inimitably shrewd 
fashion. Whether he gave it soberly or flippantly, one knew that he 
was sympathetic, that he felt the trouble as his own. And if a crisis 
arose—because one could argue fiercely with him at times—he had 
a most disarming way of suddenly putting aside all emotion, and 
spreading the whole thing out on the table, as it were, for analysis 
of his own motives as well as those of the other person. It was this 
capacity for friendship and sympathy, going beyond the relations of 
a teacher to pupil, that helped to strengthen his attraction.78 


Yet another reason for Malinowski’s success as a teacher was his 


ability to draw his students into the orbit of his own work. He discussed 





78 R. Firth, Professor Bronistaw Malinowski: An Account of the Memorial Meeting 
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with them the plans for his books and articles, and occasionally the 
contents of a book on which he was working at the time. The relation- 
ship between him and his students was so close that they came to know 
him intimately. One gets an impression that at least some of his more 
devoted pupils constituted a sort of his unofficial famliy from whom he 
had no secrets and with whom he spent much of his time. 


The Man of Songs 


The reminiscences of Malinowski’s students tell us much about 
him not only as a teacher, but also as a person. In fact, this is practically 
the only source of information about those aspects of Malinowski’s per- 
sonality which were not directly involved in his work and his profes- 
sional functions and relationships. 


Let us quote again from Raymond Firth: 


Wherever he went, he left the impact of a powerful personality. 
Whether it was at an academic gathering or at a party—and he loved 
parties—he stood out, by his appearance, his manner, his clear intel- 
ligence and his brilliance of conversation. Like any man of marked 
individuality, of course, he had his foibles, but they served only to 
accentuate his distinction....And then behind these foibles lay 
another side of the personality. Peshaps as a reflex of his keen scien- 
tific penetration he had a great emotional sensitivity. Sometimes 
this took on almost a melancholic form. Ever since his boyhood he 
had a continual struggle against illness—but a struggle during which 
he still managed to do more work than most ordinary men—and 
then there was the tragedy of illness in his family. This helped to 
arouse in him the feeling that he was fighting against Fate itself, 
which in giving him the cup of success to drink, had filled it with 
a bitter draught. At such times he needed friendship badly, and all 
the comforts his friends could give. I have mentioned these things, 
his foibles as well as his strength, because I feel that to so many of 
us Bronio Malinowski was so very human.”® 


This humanity of Malinowski, his spontaneity, unassuming kind- 
ness, and friendliness to people cannot, perhaps, be better illustrated 
than by a little news item, which appeared in the British anthropologi- 
cal periodical Man in May 1946, exactly four years after Malinowski’s 
untimely death. 

It was a letter written to the Editor by one of Malinowski’s dis- 
tinguished students, H. I. Hogbin, in which he related how, during his 
wartime visit to the Trobriand Islands, he tried to find out whether the 
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natives, after so many years, still remembered their friend, who made 
them so famous. He discovered that the memory of Malinowski was 
very much alive among these people, but that they know him not by 
his name, but as “The Man of Songs.”®° 

One may wonder whether there ever was another great student 
of man who is known to the people whom he studied as “The Man of 
Songs.” 


80H. I. Hogbin, “The Trobriand Islands, 1945: Letter to the Editor,’ Man, 
XLVI (1946), 72. 












JOSEPH C. GIDYNSKI 


FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 
ORIGINAL THINKER, PHILOSOPHER AND SOCIOLOGIST 


On March 23, 1958, at the height of his fame Florian Znaniecki 
died, leaving to the history of sociology and philosophy seventeen works 
and over sixty articles in various languages. Many were the roles and 
rich the intellectual activity of this man who gained worldwide recogni- 
tion, although throughout his whole life he opposed the trends prevailing 
in the fields of his scientific interests. In the philosophy of culture, he 
determinedly opposed and severely criticized the popular and in some 
places all-powerful behaviorism as a mechanistic theory of culture. With 
equal determination he criticized and rejected the statistical method as 
unsuitable for sociological investigations, although it now dominates 
American sociology. 


Let us look back over the half century of Znaniecki’s intellectual 
activity. I myself knew him for more than thirty-five years. I look 
over the cards, some quite yellow with age, the notes, and the books so 
well known from those old times. From them Florian Znaniecki emerges 
in the full power of his dynamic intellectual maturity, in the variety of his 
accomplishments as thinker, philosopher, sociologist, university professor, 
and educator of the young generation of students on two continents, as 
the creator of a new Polish school of sociology, an original researcher, the 
founder of the Polish Institute of Sociology and of its organ Przeglad 
socjologiczny, the center of sociological thinking and investigation in 
Poland before the war. But for his friends, colleagues, and students in 
Poland as in America, Znaniecki was, before all else, a wonderful person 
of the greatest charm, who aroused admiration and captivated those who 
knew him by his mastery of the highest achievements of Western culture, 
to which he himself made such great and imperishable contributions. 

In the United States he was given the greatest honor which could 
be conferred on a sociologist: in 1953, he was chosen President of the 
American Sociological Society, which includes among its thousands of 
members some of the best-known sociologists in the world. 

World War II was a great shock to Znaniecki. Few people realized 
its implications as clearly as did this penetrating thinker who had, already 
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in 1921, published a study entitled The Fall of Western Ciwilization 
(in Polish). The war broke out while he was on the high seas, returning 
to Poland from the United States, where he had been lecturing at Col- 
umbia University. In spite of the advice of his American friends, who 
were convinced that Hitler intended to attack Poland, Znaniecki insisted 
on going home to fulfil his obligations as a Polish citizen. I have many 
times heard these friends express their surprise at this decision. But he 
never reached Poland. His boat was held in England, whence he returned 
to America. He was at once offered a professorship at the University of 
Illinois, which had a large sociological department with about twenty 
professors and lecturers. Thus, Znaniecki was one of the few Poles who, 
in spite of the catastrophe of war and thanks to the scientific standing 
they had acquired abroad, could continue to work in their chosen pro- 
fession and maintain their position in the social hierarchy. Although he 
Jost all his scientific notes and manuscripts, he was able to publish im- 
mediately a book The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge (1940), 
followed shortly by articles in the scientific journals and other books. 


Znaniecki was born in Swiqtniki in Poland on January 15, 1882. 
His family having lost their estate, he spent most of his early years in 
Eastern Poland, where his father administered some larger estates. He 
was carefully instructed in French and German, as well as Greek, Latin, 
Polish, and Russian. In the gymnasium he studied philosophy and history 
industriously as an active member of a secret society initiated by the 
students for self-education in rebellion against the prescribed Russian 
curriculum. From his earliest years he longed for new experiences and 
managed to get a good amount of them. For a short time he even served 
in the French Foreign Legion, carried sacks in the Parisian market, and 
edited a French review. Indeed, his youthful experiences would make 
an interesting chapter in his autobiography, had he wished to write one. 
These variegated experiences, though they prolonged his university studies, 
undoubtedly furnished a store of observations which the future sociologist 
knew how to utilize later on. 


Znaniecki was twenty-eight years old when he received his doctor’s 
degree in philosophy at the Jagiellonian University in Cracow (1910), 
after studies in Zurich, Geneva, and the Sorbonne. From that time on, his 
scientific development was systematic and unbroken for forty-eight years. 
His doctor’s thesis, The Problem of Values in Philosophy (in Polish), had 
been preceded by an article in the Polish Philosophical Review, “A Philo- 
sophical Ethics and the Science of Moral Values” (1909), a methodological 
criticism of Levy-Bruhl and Simmel. In his thesis, after a critical review 
of the problem of evaluation in philosophical thought from ancient times, 
Znaniecki rejected the possibility of reducing the concept of value to the 
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concept of an object plus a subjective emotional or volitional process. 
The concept of value, in connection with activity, became from then on a 
basic epistemological category in Znaniecki’s system of thought. 

Znaniecki’s second philosophical work, Humanism and Knowledge 
(1912, in Polish), demonstrated the need for a methodological approach 
to the humanistic sciences quite distinct from the methodological approach 
to the natural sciences. Already here there was clearly outlined the view 
which in later works became one of the fundamental concepts—“the 
humanistic coefficient’—not only in Znaniecki’s sociology, but also in 
his theory of cultural sciences. For him, the world of nature and the world 
of culture were two separate realities. The world of culture cannot be 
comprehended nor explained in natural-science categories. For natural 
sciences are concerned only with things and processes. Cultural sciences, 
on the other hand, study values and actions which cannot be reduced to 
natural facts. In contrast to natural things and processes, the values and 
the activities in the cultural domain become understandable, acquire con- 
tent and meaning only when they are taken in the way in which they are 
understood by the creators of those values, the people who perform these 
activities, and those who experience them. 

Cultural Reality, published in English in 1919, was actually an 
introduction to Znaniecki’s philosophy of culture, another of his special- 
ties. This thorough philosophical preparation made Znaniecki completely 
at home in the whole field of philosophy and epistemology and permitted 
him to solve fundamental problems of epistemology when he undertook 
to develop his own sociological method, first in his Introduction to So- 
ciology (1922, in Polish), and then in the Method of Sociology, published 
in New York in 1934. In his latest work, Cultural Sciences (1952), he 
generalized these principles and applied them to all cultural sciences. 

The career of Znaniecki as an internationally known sociologist 
began in America, on his arrival in 1914. At that time the influx of 
immigrants was creating a real social problem in Chicago because of the 
difficulty of assimilating them. Therefore, the well-known American 
sociologist William I. Thomas was able to obtain a fund of $50,000 to 
study the backgrounds from which the immigrants came. Beginning with 
the Poles and seeking materials in Poland, he met Florian Znaniecki, then 
Director of the Emigrants Protective Society. This meeting resulted in 
the collaboration of these two unusual men for several years and the 
publication of the five-volume monograph on The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America by W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki (1918- 
1920). This work soon gained world-wide recognition, for it introduced 
‘a new method, basing sociological generalizations on concrete materials. 
Among these materials were 10,000 letters exchanged between Polish 
peasants who had emigrated to America and their families who remained 
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in Poland, as well as a lengthy autobiography of a former Polish baker. 
Empirical sociological investigations were greatly influenced by this 
monograph. In particular, it inaugurated the use of documents containing 
descriptions of the experiences of other people, e.g., autobiographies, 
letters, questionnaires, etc. A symposium of sociologists under the direc- 
tion of Professor Herbert Blumer, called to discuss the new methods intro- 
duced by The Polish Peasant, decided in a report of about 300 printed 
pages that this work was the best sociological monograph in the world., 

Thanks to these years of intense sociological research and some 
lectures he gave at the University of Chicago, Znaniecki became well 
acquainted with contemporary sociological thought, especially the 
growing American sociology. But his chief sociological work was done 
when he returned to Poland. In 1919 he was offered a chair of philo- 
sophy at the new University of Poznan, and after the completion of 
The Polish Peasant in 1920, he returned to Poland, asking that his 
chair be changed to one in sociology. In Poznan he developed his socio- 
logical school. We can speak of Znaniecki’s school of sociology in the 
same way we speak of Durkheim’s, Max Weber’s, Vierkandt’s, or Sim- 
mel’s, 

In 1921 appeared The Fall of Western Civilization (in Polish), in 
which Znaniecki tried to give a synthetic, theoretical presentation of the 
destructive trends in contemporary civilization, which culminated in the 
growth of materialism and ochlocracy, a perversion of democracy, and 
in the growth of racial imperialism, a perversion of the nationalistic 
ideal. 

A year later appeared his Imtroduction to Sociology (in Polish), con- 
taining important epistemological and methodological discussions con- 
cerning the bases of Znaniecki’s sociology, its definition, subject-matter, 
and scientific methods. According to him, sociology is first of all a 
theoretical science, independent of the evaluating judgments of the in- 
vestigator, though the evaluating judgments of other people are significant 
material for sociological investigations. To apply in practice the theoretical 
results of sociology is the function of applied sociology, or social tech- 
nique, the relation between theoretical and practical sociology being 
similar to the relation between theoretical physics and engineering. 

Znaniecki’s sociology is exclusively and entirely a cultural, not a 
natural science. Among cultural sciences, sociology occupies a special 
place, with a limited field of research. It is not a study of society taken 
as a concrete human collectivity in its total cultural life. It is not the 
most general and basic science, generalizing from the data which other 
special cultural sciences study from their own particular points of view. 
It is itself a special science, like economics, linguistics, or the theory of 
law. According to Znaniecki the special fields of sociology are human 
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individuals and social groups, as seen by other human individuals and 
social groups; specific social values; and also all social tendencies aiming 
to modify human individuals or to create or modify social groups. As thus 
defined, the object of Znaniecki’s investigations falls into four main 
parts: 1) theory of social activity; 2) theory of social relations; 3) theory 
of the social individual, later changed to theory of social roles; and 4) 
theory of social groups. Each of these four great divisions of sociology is 
regarded by Znaniecki as a system of social values and social activities, 
which are his most general epistemological categories. In each of the 
systems of social relations, social roles, and social groups, he seeks repeti- 
tious elements and eliminates the creative activities which cannot be 
scientifically grasped. The repeated elements in every domain of sociol- 
ogy can be investigated in a way similar economic elements are in- 
vestigated by economic theorists. 


Besides being a science of specific, distinct elements which do not 
form the object-matter of any other cultural science, sociology is a no- 
mothetic science, i.e., it seeks causal laws to explain social changes. Zna- 
niecki rejects the possibility of explaining social changes absolutely, that 
is, social evolution in the genetic, historical sense. He limits nomothetic 
investigations to relative changes, changes within closed systems in rela- 
tion to other elements in these systems which are not changed. This 
limitation of the causal explanation of social changes is analogous to the 
explanation of changes in the world of nature by theoretical physics 
which, instead of explaining the evolution of the world, explains causally 
changes in a limited field only. 


The sociology of Znaniecki is a strictly inductive science. A philo- 
sopher by training and inclination, he vigorously objected to the sub- 
jection of sociology to any philosophical doctrine whatsoever, recognizing 
experience as the only basis of sociology as a science. In the Method of 
Sociology, he outlined clearly his own analytical induction as the proper 
method for investigating and using sociological materials. Generaliza- 
tions according to common sense and the statistical method are subjected 
to a severe criticism which shows how they lead to unproductivity or the 
acceptance of generalizations bristling with exceptions impossible to ex- 
plain. Instead of these methods, he offers his analytical induction. This 
consists of a conscientious, detailed scientific analysis of one typical case 
and the drawing from it of conclusions which can be applied without 
exception to the whole class of objects which it represents. 


To create a new method of sociological research is indeed a difficult 
undertaking. Still more difficult is the consistent application of such a 
method in concrete cases. Znaniecki not only described the methodological 
requirements which sociological works should satisfy, but he himself 
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actually wrote a series of books and articles which satisfy his own method- 
ological requirements. In every one of the four fields of sociology he 
outlined in his Method of Sociology, the products of his creativity are im- 
posing. 

Most systematically developed was his theory of social activity, form- 
ing the first division of his sociology. In a work of more than 700 
pages, entitled Social Actions (1936), he gave a synthetic description and 
classification of social actions, taken not from the point of view of 
their psychological source, but as social patterns of conduct imposed on 
the agents (actors). A work published earlier, The Laws of Social Psy- 
chology (1925), represents an attempt at the causal explanation of changes 
in social actions by the formulation of twelve laws. Special attention was 
devoted to educational activities. This led to a two-volume Sociology 
of Education (in Polish, 1929-30), which treats education as a social 
activity whose object is the individual candidate for group membership 
and whose task is the preparation of this individual for full membership. 
Znaniecki’s Sociology of Education was probably the first attempt to 
interpret the educational process from the theoretical, sociological point 
of view, as distinguished from practical, pedagogical considerations. 


Znaniecki’s latest views on the theory of social relations are outlined 
in a paper entitled “The Dynamics of Social Relations” in the periodical 
Sociomeiry, 1954. A detailed analysis of the educational relationship 
was included in the second volume of the above-mentioned Sociology 
of Education, and the first volume contains an analysis of the social rela- 
tion between the educand and the social groups to which he belongs. 
A paper entitled “The Sexual Relation as a Social Relation” was presented 
at the first International Congress for Sexual Research in Berlin and 
published in the report of that Congress (1928). 


Znaniecki wrote also a series of works on the theory of the social 
person, taken as the totality of the various social roles played by the 
individual. In People of Today and the Civilization of Tomorrow (in 
Polish, 1934), he distinguished well-educated people, playboys, and 
deviants. This work became very popular in Poland. The scholar’s role 
is systematically analyzed in The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge, 
which also sets forth Znaniecki’s conception of the sociology of knowledge. 
The social roles for which education aims to prepare the individual* are 
discussed in the second volume of the Sociology of Education. 

His general theory of social groups was formulated by Znaniecki 
in two papers, namely, “Social Organization and Institutions,” published 
in the collective work Twentieth Century Sociology (1945) and “Social 
Groups in the Modern World,” in a volume Freedom and Control in 
Modern Society. Modern Nationalities (1952) is an excellent monograph 
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on contemporary nationalism, showing that the basic tie binding together 
a nation is the common national culture which its members share. Zna- 
niecki dedicated this work to his students from twenty-eight nationalities 
who had collaborated with him in his search for knowledge. He also 
wrote a study of The City in the Consciousness of Its Inhabitants (in 
Polish) and a sociological analysis of the German-Polish Struggle for 
Pomerania, 

In Znaniecki’s sociological works a clear system of sociology is out- 
lined as an attempt to embody in practice the method developed by him. 
He planned to combine the results of his researches in the special 
branches of sociology into a synthetic work entitled The Principles of 
Sociology of about 2,000 pages. Cultural Sciences represents an intro- 
duction to it. At the time of his death, he had written about 500 type- 
written pages on the next part, The Dynamics of Social Roles. 

Znaniecki created the Polish school of sociology. For not only did 
he develop his own original sociological method, not only did he write 
according to that method a series of outstanding works in all branches 
of sociology, but he educated a generation of sociologists who apply 
his methods in their investigations. While he was professor of the 
University of Poznan, he “habilitated” three docents of sociology, and 
under his direction some fifteen young sociologists received their doctor's 
degree on the basis of dissertations making original contributions to 
sociological knowledge. The war and its consequences in Poland de- 
stroyed some and derouted others of the young generation of sociolog- 
ists trained by Znaniecki. One, Dr. Wtadystaw Okinski, was shot to- 
gether with all his students by the Hitlerites for attending secret lec- 
tures on sociology in the underground University of Warsaw. But in 
spite of the physical and intellectual losses caused by the war, three of 
Znaniecki’s students now occupy chairs of sociology in Poland. The 
best-known of these, Dr. Joseph Chatasinski, is on the Board of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences in Warsaw. 


In America also Znaniecki has had a great influence, not only on 
the large number who attended his lectures, but particularly on the 
young sociologists who have become instructors themselves. His soc: 
iology has even become a suitable subject for a doctor’s thesis. To show 
appreciation of him a great celebration was arranged at the University 
of Illinois on his seventy-fifth birthday. Representatives of sociology 
came from various institutions throughout the country in order to par- 
ticipate in it. The speeches made there and the telegrams and letters 
received gave eloquent expression to the admiration of American soc- 
iologists for the grey-haired, but still active birthday celebrant. 


His influence on the new generation of sociologists in America 
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was touchingly expressed in many of the letters which Mrs. Znaniecki 
received after his death. Here are a few illustrations. A lady wrote from 
Palo Alto, California: 


I was shocked to learn of the death of Professor Znaniecki, although 
I knew his age. It seems to me that a man who created such mon- 
umental works should live forever. And indeed he will live forever. 
As you know, Florian’s fame—although already great in America— 
is not so great as it should and will be. 


A letter from Rock Island, Illinois, said: 


A man of Professor Znaniecki’s stature can never really pass from this 
scene. As long as libraries endure, scholars teach, and students seek 
knowledge, so long will the memory of his life and works persist to 
enrich the lives of men. His pen is silent now, but it has contributed 
vastly to the understanding and solving of human problems. His works 
will remain as a living monument to him. His students called him 
‘The Brain, and what greater tribute could they pay him than this? 


And here is an excerpt from the letter from a well-known pro- 
fessor of sociology in Arizona, a former colleague of the deceased at the 
University of Illinois: 


It was a great privilege to be associated with him so closely as a friend 
and as a colleague during our years together. His high ideals, keen 
mind, and very great professional attainments were enhanced by the 
depth of his sympathies, his keen understanding, and good will. He 
will be sorely missed by the entire community and his large circle of 
friends, as well as by sociologists the world over.. The profession will 
not soon, if ever, see his like again. 


And one more letter from an Eastern University: 


Florian was far more than a great scholar. He was one of the kindest 
persons that I have ever known. I shall never forget and shall always 
treasure the privilege of having been able to call him a friend. As a 
sociologist his fame is world-wide. Just last week I had lunch with 
a friend who is on the Sociological Faculty at Brown University. He 
spoke in such glowing terms about Florian that I must confess I really 
swelled with pride at being able to say that I had studied with the great 
master....he is one of the greatest sociologists who ever lived, and 
the greatness of his stature is fully indicated in the fact that his name 
and work are becoming more important as time passes. 


The sociologists trained by Znaniecki were taught to be indepen- 
dent researchers from the very beginning. The Polish Institute of Soc- 
iology founded by him in Poznan, together with its organ, The Sociolog- 
ical Review, became a center for concrete field investigations. In his 
role of educator, Znaniecki exercised over his students an intellectual 
influence that was almost magical. A number of them continued to 
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study sociology long after the prescribed term of years without taking 
their doctor’s examinations, because they believed they had not yet 
reached a suitable scientific level to apply for a doctorate from Znanie- 
cki. His students were fascinated by his complete devotion to science, 
by the tremendous scientific culture he displayed in his original lectures, 
by his rich creativity, and by the excellence of his sociological concepts 
which permitted a rational view of the irrationality of social life. And 
finally his students were nourished by the intellectual care with which 
he surrounded them all, encouraging them in moments of doubt, stim- 
ulating them to steady, systematic, daily mental exertions, finding in 
every one a spark of scientific ability, and kindling it into a flame for 
scientific endeavors. In relation to his students, he displayed endless 
patience, boundless understanding, and the sincerity of a good friend. 
In spite of a difference of twenty years or more in age, he treated his 
older students, much to their embarrassment, with cordial familiarity. 
His relation with his students is well illustrated by the following an- 
ecdote, which is true, though it sounds like fiction. One of his best stu- 
dents had an almost hysterical fear of examinations, although he knew 
much more than was required for his final doctor’s examination. With- 
out the student’s knowledge, Znaniecki had several published articles 
collected and accepted as a doctor’s thesis. On an appointed day several 
colleagues of that student, I among them, led him under some pretext 
to the office of the Dean of the Humanistic Faculty at the University 
of Poznah. Znaniecki came in casually and started a conversation. A 
number of other professors were also in the Dean’s room, apparently 
occupied with their own business. After the discussion about sociology 
had lasted an hour, Znaniecki held a whispered consultation with the 
other professors and announced to the dumbfounded student: “Your 
final examination was successfully passed. The Examining Commit- 
tee having previously accepted your articles as a doctor’s dissertation, 
we now congratulate you on the attainment of a doctor’s degree in 
sociology.” 


Every new doctor of sociology was feted by Znaniecki with a 
celebration at his home in honor of the new doctor. All his students 
were invited. Thus, around Znaniecki grew up a large sociological 
family. Not all his students considered sociology as the main object 
of their scientific interests. Some of them were lawyers, others writers, 
some poets, economists, philosophers, historians, one even a physician, 
and one a canon of the Poznan bishopric. Among them were people 
of all political convictions from the radical left to the radical right. 
Znaniecki taught them all to think and discuss sociological problems 
in a manner free from evaluations. He explained that one ceases to be 
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a sociologist the moment he makes an evaluative judgment; and the 
pronouncement of an evaluating judgment was the only occasion on 
which he would interrupt a report in a seminar. After a few months 
of this training, people belonging to the radical left or the radical right 
learned how to discuss scientifically, disagreeing in their views not on 
the basis of evaluations and political dogmas, but only on the basis of 
theoretical statements supported by facts and by the scientific con- 
clusions drawn from facts. 

Znaniecki awakened and developed creative capacities in his stu- 
dents. Having no trace of dogmatism in him, he convinced them that 
the social role of a student is not to equal his teacher, but to surpass 
him. He inspired them to improve the scientific conceptions which he 
had created by discovering new and more perfect concepts and to grasp 
still more logically the irrational social reality. Thus, he exercised 
over his students a real government of souls, and the admiration and 
devotion they gave him was extraordinary. 


For Znaniecki, scientific investigation was the main source of 
knowledge. Soon after he came to occupy his chair at Poznan, he founded 
the Sociological Institute as a university institution. But when, in the 
course of years, a group of students had gathered around it, they de- 
cided that it would be better to separate the Institute from the University 
of Poznan, which had the reputation of being too conservative, and 
make it a national sociological institute, carrying on sociological in- 
vestigations independently throughout all Poland. Thus reorganized, 
it soon acquired funds which enabled it to undertake scientific re- 
search and publish sociological materials and theoretic works, Among 
other activities, the Institute initiated a series of competitions for auto- 
biographies of workmen, prisoners, and the unemployed. The com- 
petition for workmen’s autobiographies produced 300 manuscripts, con- 
taining invaluable sociological materials, About 100 of them were 
printed. Two of them, those of Wojciechowski and Berkan, were pub- 
lished in full as materials of the Polish Sociological Institute. Woj- 
ciechowski’s made a sensation, for it contained not only unusually 
valuable sociological material, but displayed a great, unique, though 
uninstructed literary talent, for which the author was awarded a gold 
laurel wreath by the Polish Academy of Literature. Several European 
and American publishers applied to the Institute for the right to trans- 
late this autobiography into various languages. Unfortunately, Woj- 
ciechowski’s language eluded translation; for it was his own peculiar, 
original style, regardless of grammatical rules and constructions, in- 
flections and punctuations, but nonetheless direct, elastic, expressing 
marvellously the thought of the author. The outbreak of war pre- 
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vented the publication of more volumes of autobiographies and other 
social materials collected by the Polish Sociological Institute. 

The Institute likewise conducted an investigation of the city of 
Poznan and studied the relations between the different nationalities 
living on the Polish frontiers. It also investigated prostitution. The 
leader and inspiration of all these investigations was, of course, Florian 
Znaniecki. The Przeglgd socjologiczny published by the Institute was 
the only sociological periodical in Poland and usually contained about 
200 pages of print. Before 1939 branches of the Polish Sociological 
Institute had been founded in Warsaw, £6dz, and Cracow. 

Florian Znaniecki was exceptional in every one of the social roles 
he fulfilled, as thinker, philosopher, and sociologist creating his own 
school, as social investigator, university professor, and educator of the 
younger generation. But most exceptional was he as a person. His 
charm equalled his intelligence and explains the great influence he 
exercised. This theorist was master of all the social forms and graces, 
but in relation to his social circle showed simple, kindly sincerity, so 
that among his students and those closest to him, he was sincerely 
loved. He was admired as a thinker, but adored as a person. Florian 
Znaniecki has left the world of the living, but in the history of soc- 
iology and the hearts of those who knew him well he will long survive. 








MIECZYSEAW CHOYNOWSKI 


PSYCHOLOGY IN POLAND: PAST AND PRESENT 


To get some understanding of the development and present situa- 
tion of Polish scholarship in the field of psychology, one must keep in 
mind on the one hand some general principles of the development of 
any science, and, on the other, some historical facts and circumstances. 
I shall therefore rather avoid details of purely local significance, trying 
instead to get an insight into some inner mechanisms and general 
aspects of past and present trends. 

The direction, speed, and character of the development of science 
depends on a complex configuration of many factors. On the one hand, 
one can mention a number of such internal factors as a logical sequence 
of discoveries and theories, the tradition of scientific schools, the in- 
fluence of great individualities and the spreading of ideas through the 
printed and spoken word. On the other hand, we have a set of external 
factors, belonging not to science itself but to its social environment, 
such as some basic attitudes towards scientific knowledge, the general 
configuration of cultural trends, the political regime and economic con- 
ditions, technological development and the standard of living, freedom 
of international communication, the intellectual prestige of science and 
the social demand on scientific results. Of course, all these factors are 
so mutually related that it is nearly impossible to tell which ones are 
causes and which effects. 

Let us now glance at the social and historical background of Polish 
science in general and psychology in particular. 

Poland belongs to what is known as Western civilization with its 
Christian and Graeco-Roman roots. The general attitude towards the 
world is the same as in Italy, France, Germany or England: this is the 
attitude of man who wants to know and master his physical and social 
environment and his own nature. 

While from this general point of view there are no differences 
between Poland and the Western world, important differences appear 
when we look into more specific aspects of cultural trends and the 
economic situation. Poland lost her political independence at the end 
of the XVIII century and did not regain it till the end of World War I. 
Though local conditions changed according to time and place, the lack 
of political independence meant, generally speaking, political, cultural 
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and economic oppression. In such a predicament the most important 
task seemed to be (rightly or wrongly) not the mastery of the environ- 
ment, but the maintenance of the cultural traditions and moral integrity 
of the nation. The most esteemed cultural endeavors were history and 
literature because they made it possible to learn and describe the bygone 
greatness of the country. The epistemological superiority of the objec- 
tive scientific approach was not only far from being taken for granted, 
but now and then explicitly rejected. This trend became weaker under 
positivistic influences in the second half of the nineteenth century, but 
its shadow persisted in some general attitudes pervading the approach 
to psychology. 

As the three powers who partitioned Poland did not pay attention 
to the development of the country, both economic and cultural life 
struggled with enormous difficulties. And though there was some im- 
provement at the beginning of the present century, generally speaking, 
the unfavorable conditions prevailed until the end of the First World 
War. With a lack of money, facilities, and protection for the state, it is 
no wonder that Polish science could not keep pace with Western 
countries. Moreover, many of the talented Poles who went abroad to 
study never returned, having found better prospects abroad, as was the 
case with Franciszka Baumgarten who is today a well-known Swiss 
psychologist. 

Such was the general background of the contemporary develop- 
ment in Polish psychology. As a whole, the following periods in its 
history may be distinguished: first, from the origin of the first laborato- 
ries in the early years of the present century until the end of World 
War I and the regaining of political independence; second, from the 
end of World War I until the beginning of World War II and the 
German occupation; third, from the end of World War II. This last 
period may, in turn, be divided into the short period of free reconstruc- 
tion, the period of the interference of politics with science, and the 
present. 


* * al 


Despite all unfavorable circumstances before World War I, Polish 
psychology somehow managed to develop, first in the provinces an- 
nexed by Austria where the general conditions were more favorable. 
In the early eighties experimental psychology was taught at the Uni- 
versity of Lwéw by Julian Ochorowicz (1850-1917), one of the pioneers 
of scientific psychology in Poland. In 1898 at the Polish Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in Cracow Wiadystaw Heinrich read the first experi- 
mental paper, while the first Polish laboratories of experimental psy- 
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chology were created in 1901 at the University of Lwéw by Kazimierz 
Twardowski and in 1903 at the Jagellonian University in Cracow by 
Heinrich. 

The only Polish psychologist upon whom I would like to dwell a 
little more was Twardowski (1866-1938), a professor of philosophy 
and psychology. He studied with Wundt and Stumpf, but was first of 
all a pupil of Brentano. His influence on Polish psychology was enorm- 
ous: in the interwar period the majority of psychology professors in 
Poland were his pupils and their psychological views were shaped by 
their teacher. His great and incontestable merit was the insistence on the 
importance of exact definitions and preciseness of language. Though he 
probably never did any experimental research himself, he encouraged 
experimental psychology. His own psychological interests centered on 
the borderlands of logic and psychology. His work consisted of descrip- 
tion and analysis. He wrote on images, concepts, judgment and thinking. 
Twardowski’s method was first of all introspection, psychology being 
for him a “science of mental life” and a province of philosophy. Under 
his influence this approach and this understanding of psychology be- 
came dominant in Polish psychology, even though Western psychology 
went another way. 

Heinrich (1865-1957), head of the psychological laboratory in 
Cracow, a pupil of Avenarius and a radical positivist himself, had a 
snore experimental approach, despite the fact that he, too, was a pro- 
fessor of philosophy. He was interested in psychophysics and psychophy- 
siology, and worked with his students on problems of attention, percep- 
tion, emotions, and the like. 

In Warsaw, which was under Russian occupation, conditions were 
most severe, since the Tsarist government suppressed all attempts aim- 
ing at the development of independent Polish culture. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all difficulties and obstacles, the philosopher and spendid 
teacher Adam Mahburg (1855-1913) taught psychology in under- 
ground courses about 1900. And another philosopher, Wtadystaw We- 
ryho (1867-1916), managed to create in 1917 the Psychological Society 
(which, however, was devoted more to philosophy than to psychology 
and eventually in 1927 was transformed into the Polish Philosophical 
Society) and in 1910 the first psychological laboratory in Warsaw, 
which in 1913 became the Psychological Institute. Its head was Edward 
Abramowski (1868-1918), one of the most original Polish psychologists 
of this period, the author of the book “Psychological Foundations of 
Sociology” (published in 1897 in French) which dealt with memory, 
the influence of emotional set on perception, the experimental study of 
will, and the subconscious mental processes. In Warsaw at that time 
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one of the pioneers of experimental aesthetics, Jakub Segal (1880- 
1943), a student of Kulpe, also worked. Finally, in 1915 the Polish Uni- 
versity was opened in Warsaw and the chair of psychology was given 
to Abramowski, and after his untimely death in 1918 to Whadystaw 
Witwicki. 

Besides general and experimental psychology, represented by the 
above mentioned men, towards the end of the nineteenth century educa- 
tional psychology also began to develop. Psychologists as well as 
teachers were interested in various psychological problems of teaching 
and education, such as the mental development of the child, intelligence 
and abilities, and the like. In 1899, a pioneer in this field (as well as in 
psychophysiology), Bolestaw Btazek (1872-unknown year during the 
last war), published the results of his experimental research on fatigue 
in school. But the most important man was without doubt the psycho- 
logist and educator Wtladystaw Dawid (1859-1911), the author of 
many works and the inventor of the picture arrangement test as an 
instrument for the examination of intelligence, a test known in Poland 
for fifty years as “Dawid’s test.” It was later used by the Swiss psycholo- 
gist, Claparéde, who duly acknowledged Dawid’s authorship, and 
probably from Switzerland found its way into American tests. 

Such were the beginnings of Polish scientific psychology which 
in a large degree fixed its future trends, at least at the universities. In 
this period Germany was still leading in general and experimental 
psychology, so those Polish psychologists who went to study abroad, 
studied most often in Germany. Some of them went to Vienna or 
Switzerland, some to Paris. Thus the foreign influence which contributed 
to the shaping of Polish psychology was German, Swiss, and French. 
The influence of English and American psychology before the First 
World War was insignificant, of Russian—practically none. For the 
prevailing majority of Polish psychologists psychology was the science 
of mind or of mental phenomena and its fundamental method was 
introspection. : 

When the First World War was over and Poland regained her 
political independence, Polish psychology went into a new period in 
its development. The economic conditions were still very hard, but at 
last there was no political and cultural oppression. 


Besides three former departments of general and experimental 
psychology at the universities of Lvov, Cracow and, since 1915, War- 
saw, new ones were created at the university of Poznan, the so-called 
Free University in Warsaw, and the Catholic University in Lublin. To 
these were later added departments of educational psychology in Cracow 
and Warsaw, and a department of general psychology in Vilna (1933). 
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It may be also mentioned that in the senior year of secondary schools 
students had several months of elementary psychology. 

Still, however, there was no separate university curriculum for 
psychology, general psychology being included in the curriculum for 
the M.A. degree in philosophy, and educational psychology in the cur- 
riculum for the M.A. degree in education. But although the majority 
of psychologists of the older generation remained interested in philo- 
sophical problems and considered themselves to be not only psycho- 
logists, but also philosophers, nevertheless, it may be said that the 
separation of these two fields in teaching and research was already an 
accomplished fact. 

Four psychological journals were published in Poland in the in- 
terwar period: Polskie archiwum psychologit (Polish Archives of Psy- 
chology), founded in 1926 by Miss Jézefa Joteyko (1866-1922), the 
pioneer of educational measurement in Poland; Psychotechnika (Psycho- 
technics), published since 1927; Kwartalnik psychologiczny (Psycho- 
logical Quarterly), founded in 1930; and the short-lived Psychometryka 
(Psychometrics), in the years 1934 and 1935. 

The most important of them was Kwartalnik psychologiczny, 
founded and edited by Stefan Btachowski, devoted mainly to general 
psychology. This journal had a truly international character and pub- 
lished many papers of foreign psychologists in English, French and 
German. Polskie archiwum psychologti, whose title was changed in 
1939 into Psychologia wychowawcza (Educational Psychology), covered 
fields of educational and developmental psychology, while the two 
remaining journals represented areas of vocational guidance, personnel 
selection, industrial psychology and psychometry. 

The scope of these journals reflects major fields of interest of 
Polish psychologists in the interwar period, to which one should add, 
on the one hand, clinical and consulting psychology, and animal psy- 
chology on the other. As there were, however, no special journals de- 
voted to these fields, papers on these subjects were published either in 
other psychological journals or in psychiatric and zoological ones. 
Besides, many psychological papers appeared in philosophical and 
pedagogical journals, as well as in Przeglad fizjologii i psychologti pracy 
(Review of Physiology and Psychology of Work) published since 1927. 

Only general and educational psychology were taught at the 
universities. As neither industrial nor clinical psychology was included 
in university curricula, they had to be learned from books and journals 
and mastered in practice in mental hygiene clinics, vocational guidance 
centers, or industrial psychology laboratories. Consequently, the ap- 
proach of the people working in these fields was more practical than 
theoretical. 
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Nevertheless, the needs of social life contributed to the develop- 
ment of these branches of applied psychology, especially in vocational 
and industrial fields. Municipal vocational guidance centers and psycho- 
technical laboratories were created in larger towns and in some large 
factories, the first municipal psychological laboratory being founded 
in 1920 in Lédz. In 1924 the Psychological Circle was established at 
the State Pedagogical Institute in Warsaw and in 1928 transformed 
into the Jézefa Joteyko Psychological Association. In 1926 the Polish 
Psychotechnical Association was founded and in 1929 the Poznan 
Psychological Society. Up to the outbreak of the Second World War 
many local branches and centers of the Psychotechnical Association were 
established. Since 1929 in many lower, secondary and vocational schools 
there worked school psychologists who acted as guidance workers and 
psychological counselors, realizing the idea expressed for the first time 
at an international forum by Jézefa Joteyko in 1911 at the First Inter- 
national Congress of Pedology in Brussels. In 1928 Baley organized the 
Vocational Guidance Clinic of the City of Warsaw which was the first 
large institution of this kind in Poland, and by 1939 the majority of 
larger cities had a vocational guidance center. In the thirties the 
Institute of Mental Health was organized by Kazimierz Dabrowski. It 
played an important role in child guidance and welfare and contributed 
to the propagation of mental testing in Poland. 

Animal psychology was taught in departments of zoology, and, 
practically speaking, all people working in this field were educated not 
as psychologists but as zoologists. The first Polish laboratory of animal 
psychology was founded in 1925 at the Jagellonian Universtiy in Cracow 
by Tadeusz Garbowski (1869-1940). 

Corresponding to the still living philosophical traditions and 
predominating German and Swiss influence, Polish general and experi- 
mental psychologists were, as previously, interested more in the so-called 
mental phenomena and processes than in human behavior. Consequently, 
the subject of their investigations and published works was more often 
than not sensation and perception, attention, memory, imagery and think- 
ing, phantasy, imagination and daydreaming, will, emotions and senti- 
ments, consciousness and subconsciousness. The nature of inner experience 
was the subject of epistemological and semantical analyses by the promin- 
ent philosopher Tadeusz Kotarbinski (b. 1886), according to whom there 
is no basic difference between sensory perception and introspection. 
Classification of mental phenomena into cognitions, emotions, volitions 
and impulsions, the iast ones being motives of behavior, forms the core 
of Leon Petrazycki’s (1867-1931) prolegomena to his theory of law and 
morality, published first in Russian in 1911, then in Polish, and recently 
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in English by the Harvard University Press. Also Witadystaw Witwicki 
(1878-1948), a professor at the University of Warsaw and the author 
of the most comprehensive Polish textbook of psychology, developed 
under the influence of James his elaborate theory of sentiments and will. 
It may be mentioned that in his views on the role of striving for power 
he preceded Adler. 

But there were also people interested in human behavior who 
worked on such problems as character and personality, wit and humor, 
scientific, artistic and literary creativity, psychology of art, mental develop- 
ment, intelligence and intelligence testing, feeble-minded and gifted 
children, mental prodigies, children’s art, the psychology of the blind, 
interests and abilities, vocational choice and personnel selection, test 
method and test theory. Mieczystaw Kreutz (b. 1893) was strongly op- 
posed to the “mechanical” application of statistical methods to complex 
problems of the human mind and, troubled by the notorious unreliability 
of mental tests, analyzed in detail assumptions of test theory, proposing 
to introduce, instead of mean values, the maximum score obtained under 
the best possible physical, psychological, and physiological conditions, 
as the index of the individual’s performance. Stefan Baley (1885-1952) 
pioneered in the development of counseling psychology in Poland and 
was the author of a widely used battery of group intelligence tests. There 
were also people working in military psychology and it was in Poland 
that there was published before the war the most comprehensive existing 
bibliography of military psychology, compiled by Janusz Gasiorowski. It 
comprises 6382 titles. 

However, despite this interest in applied problems, it may probably 
be safely said that typical for Polish academic psychology was the in- 
terest not in measurement of traits or processes studied, but in the under- 
standing of their nature. They tried not so much to measure attention or 
intelligence or personality, but to answer the questions: What is atten- 
tion? What is intelligence? What is personality?, though they should 
have known from physics that we must first know how to measure 
before we can attempt to learn what it is. 

And if they analyzed some trait or phenomenon, they did it not 
through experimental and statistical analysis, but mostly through in- 
sight, comparing and distinguishing, reasoning and arguing. 

Although not without exceptions, the introspective approach was 
typical. Subjects of psychological experiments had always, if possible, 
not only to do something, but also to report their inner experiences, to 
explain why and how they did it, though generally speaking this does 
not pertain to psychometrical work in education and industry where 
testing served practical purposes. But it may be mentioned here that 
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personnel psychology was almost completely under the influence of 
German psychotechnics and almost exclusively individual performance 
tests were used. 

Although the necessity of the scientific approach was often stressed, 
the real approach was as a rule humanistic. As psychology taught in 
secondary schools was included in the course called propaedeutics to 
philosophy, boys and girls with scientific, mathematical and technical 
interests and abilities very rarely were attracted to this field. Conse- 
quently, students who studied psychology at the universities were more 
prone to think in a philosophical and qualitative rather than in an 
experimental and quantitative way. It must, however, be said to the 
credit of Polish psychology, that it was never speculative and meta- 
physical, but, according to the positivistic traditions of our philosophy, 
empirical, clear, and sober, avoiding irrational trends. This may also 
explain the fact that though there were single sympathizers of psycho- 
analysis among Polish psychologists, it was never popular among them, 
finding some adherents only among psychiatrists (Bornstein, Bychowski) 
who had no critical philosophical and methodological background. 

Summing up, it may be said that Polish psychology of the interwar 
period developed fairly well, both in its pure and applied areas. Many 
publications appeared: in research and practice nearly all major branches 
of psychology were represented, with perhaps one conspicuous omission 
of social psychology (if we do not include here Florian Znaniecki and 
possibly Bronistaw Malinowski, who, however, lived and worked abroad). 

Nevertheless the fact remains that Polish psychology was completely 
unknown abroad and that only very rarely was some work from Poland 
quoted in a foreign publication. With one major exception no im- 
portant psychological discovery has ever been made and no new psycho- 
logical theory ever been created in Poland. 

The exception I have in mind is the work of Jerzy Konorski and 
Stefan Miller who made an important contribution to the neurophysi- 
ology of behavior, discovering in 1928 the so-called conditioned re- 
flexes of the second type, identical with what Skinner about ten years 
later independently of them introduced under the name of “operant 
behavior,” and Hilgard and Marquis called “instrumental conditioning.” 
In spite of the fact that they had the mischance to publish their paper 
not in English but in French, their priority is beginning to be com- 
monly acknowledged. However, though the purport of this discovery 
is more psychological than physiological, Konorski and Miller were 
not psychologists but physiologists. 

I shall not try to give a complete explanation of the fact that 
with this single exception Polish contribution to psychology is insignifi- 
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cant and hardly known abroad but it may be worthwhile to point 
at some contributing causes. 

The first cause of little knowledge of Polish psychology abroad 
is without doubt the language barrier. Polish psychologists only occa- 
sionally published anything in foreign languages: Before World War I 
mostly in German; in the interwar period, as with Konorski and Miller, 
rather in French; only in single cases in English. 

But besides this rather extrinsic cause, which certainly played the 
major role, there are some important intrinsic causes. It seems to me in- 
contestable, in spite of some claims of my countrymen, that Polish 
psychology of the interwar period did not keep abreast of the psychologi- 
cal research frontier. 

In 1939 Thorndike and McDougall, Watson and Stern, Freud and 
Adler, Pavlov and KGhler, Claparéde, Piaget, and Charlotta Biihler 
were known, most of them having had one or more of their books 
translated into Polish. But neither Tolman, Hull nor Thurstone, nor 
the operational approach itself found their ways to Poland. Psychology 
was still discussed in terms of “schools.” Experiments were performed, 
but statistical inference and experimental design were unheard of. 
Psychological tests were used, but mostly without much care about 
their reliability and validity. This comparatively small interest in more 
recent trends and methods, especially striking in university circles, had 
without doubt its cause in the general orientation and traditions of 
Polish psychology. 

New trends and methods of the inter-war period originated mostly 
in English-speaking countries where no Polish professors of psy- 
chology had ever studied. Much was published in English, a language 
much less known among Polish professors and students than French 
and German. The new methods represented a toughminded, objective, 
behavioristic, quantitative approach, while Polish psychologists were 
still interested predominantly in mental life and tended to shun mathe- 
matics. The trend was now completely unphilosophical, while practically 
all Polish psychologists of the older generation thought more or 
less in a philosophical way. 

Consequently, such research as was done in Poland did not refer 
to what took place in England and America, but rather went along the 
traditional lines of continental European and Polish psychology. Young 
psychologists undertook problems not related to the latest foreign 
publications, but ones suggested to them by their professors. And 
even if problems were modern, as now and then happened, the whole 
approach bore evidence of an almost complete ignorance of up-to-date 
research techniques. So it is no wonder that what was written in Poland 
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and abstracted in Psychological Abstracts or L’Année psychologique 
did not arouse much interest abroad. 

The scientific production of any country awakes the interest of 
other countries either if it contributes to current research (in such a case, 
even otherwise insignificant contributions are taken into account), if it 
solves some still unsolved problems, or if it breaks new ground and 
opens new ideas—in which case it can even be off the beaten paths. 

Otherwise the work seems barren and its interest does not reach 
beyond the direct environment—some laboratory or department, or, at 
best, the native country of the author. The solving of old problems and 
the opening of new avenues does not often happen. But participation 
in current research, picking up of new and fashionable problems, quick 
assimilation of recent methods, all this can and must be done in every 
scientific center if it is to keep abreast of the ever changing frontiers 
of research. And this did not take place in Poland. 


* * * 


Such was the situation when World War II broke out. For more 
than five years Polish universities were closed and journals suspended, 
and many professors were arrested, deported and killed. No books were 
published and no public meetings could take place. All relations with 
foreign countries were stopped. About thirty Polish psychologists 
lost their lives and a number of laboratories and libraries were plundered 
or destroyed. 

After the war Poland was ruined and her cultural life disorganized, 
but Polish psychologists began to rebuild their laboratories and libraries. 
Some foreign books and journals arrived, some psychologists returned 
from abroad. Polish books and journals began to appear, bringing out 
works which had awaited publication for some six or seven years. 

The Polish Psychological Association was created in 1949 and 
five-year psychological studies, independent of philosophy, were in- 
troduced at the universities in 1950. Psychologists began to work in 
mental hospitals and psychiatric out-patient clinics, in guidance centers 
and in industrial and railroad laboratories. The Institute of Mental 
Health was reactivated and the Higher School of Mental Health, 
training clinical and counseling psychologists, was created. Everything 
foreboded the best, and though now and then appeared articles written 
by Marxist converts on the necessity to discard the old bourgeois theories 
and to develop a new Marxian psychology, no one anticipated the 
sad course of events that was to come. 

The revision of the party and government policy, which was till 
then rather liberal, began in 1948; in the space of two or three years, 
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it brought a complete change in the situation of psychology. It was 
eliminated from the curriculum of secondary schools, and in all uni- 
versities with the exception of Warsaw and Poznan it was taught only 
as an auxiliary subject to students of education. Psychological clinics, 
vocational guidance centers and psychological laboratories in industry 
were closed. Recently restored journals were again suspended, psycho- 
logical books ceased to appear, and Polish psychologists were almost 
completely cut off from the Western psychological literature and pre- 
vented from attending international congresses. 

Thus the first after-war period, which was to mean a return 
to pre-war traditions, ended. The second period lasted till 1956, a 
period difficult for Polish psychology because the dominant role was 
played by Marxist psychologists who condemned and rejected all of 
Western science, calling it bourgeois and idealistic. The scientific activity 
of this group, represented first of all by Tadeusz Tomaszewski and 
Maria Zebrowska and their students, consisted of a criticism of Western 
psychology from the philosophical and social points of view, directed 
first of all against mental tests, criticism of inter-war Polish psychology 
as idealistic and “serving the capitalist interests,” popularization of the 
Pavlovian theory of higher nervous activity and of Marxian philosophy 
as applied to psychology, re-interpretation of psychology in Pavlovian 
terms, and some experimental work with human subjects based on 
the method of conditioned reflexes in the Pavlovian theoretical frame 
of reference. 

The re-interpretation of psychology in Pavlovian terms consisted 
in working out physiological interpretations in terms of higher nervous 
activity of such mental phenomena as consciousness, perception, at- 
tention, memory, thinking, emotions and the like, in addition to 
dealing with those problems in which Pavlov himself was interested, 
such as learning as the formation of conditioned reflexes or explanation 
of temperament types by the differences in the type of higher nervous 
activity. 

The techniques most often used in the experimental work were 
the Ivanov-Smolenski method of verbal reinforcement, the Protopopov 
method of avoidance reflexes, the plethysmographic and pneumographic 
methods of vascular and respiratory reflexes, the lid-reflex method, 
and the so-called verbal experiment, which is the well known word 
association test with Pavlovian interpretation. All these methods were 
mostly combined and used in various fields. 

The problems tackled in this experimental work comprised the 
formation of conditioned motor and verbal reflexes, phenomena of 
differentiation and generalization, the function of analyses, the mutual 
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relations of first and second signal systems, the dynamic stereotype, and 
the like, and were mostly in relation to such psychological functions as 
speech, habits and work, both in children and adults, and sometimes in 
the mentally defective or ill. 

Besides this type of work, however, there was some work done 
by psychologists who used Pavlovian interpretation but not necessarily 
Pavlovian methods. Foremost in this category were the investigations 
of child psychologist Stefan Szuman (b. 1889) and his pupils at the 
Jagellonian University, comprising such problems as the development 
of child’s speech and thinking, the role of action in the mental activity 
of a small child and the development of skills in using every day 
tools and objects. This work was not experimental but descriptive, rich 
in case studies, in the amount of collected data, in detailed lists of 
words used by children observed in the course of days, months and 
years, sometimes illustrated by excellent photographs and films of 
facial expressions and gestures. 

And again, as in the inter-war period, one must include here the 
research which was carried on by Konorski and his students (his former 
collaborator Miller was killed by the Nazis). Konorski, who dared to 
publish in 1948 his important book Conditioned Reflexes and Neuron 
Organization (Cambridge University Press) was scarcely tolerated. He 
was a pupil of Pavlov, and nobody in Poland knew the theory of higher 
nervous activity as well as he did. But since he attempted to develop 
a synthesis of the Pavlovian doctrine with modern neurophysiological 
knowledge and did not keep secret that orthodox Pavlovian theory 
is mostly out of date, he was proclaimed a foe of Pavlov and Soviet 
science and sharply criticized along with Beritov, Orbeli, and others. 
Tt must be stressed, however, that he did not lose his university position 
and during this period of disgrace nobody interfered with research being 
done in his laboratory and he was free to publish experimental papers 
in spite of their unorthodox character. Though this work was done in 
the Department of Neurophysiology, nevertheless it is of great importance 
for psychology and comprises such subjects as problem solving, delayed 
responses, reversal learning, and the like. 

It was, however, completely impossible to publish anything on 
Western lines, so that all those psychologists whose interests lay in 
fields of conflicting trends and whose views were opposed to Marxian 
and Pavlovian tenets, preferred rather to be silent than to publish 
what they did not believe. 

When in 1955 and 1956 various phenomena began to point 
to some crisis in the ideological and cultural structure of the Marxist 
camp, the conviction was growing among a vast majority of Polish 
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psychologists that steps must be taken to change the existing situation, 
which was harmful to Polish science and national economy. The failure 
of Lepieshynskaya and Lysenko, the retreat of Pavlovism from its 
tenuously extrapolated positions, the disappearance of schematism and 
dogmatism from life and science, the easing cultural contacts with the 
West, the bankruptcy of socialist realism in literature and the arts, 
bold and honest discussion in the humanities, and, finally, a general 
political relaxation—all these allowed Polish psychologists to think 
that the time had come when psychology could at least be rescued 
from its present state. 

Therefore when they met in April 1956 at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Polish Psychological Association, the general attack against 
Pavlovian and Marxist leaders took place. People demanded liberation 
from ideological restrictions, pointed to the deplorable situation of Polish 
psychology and stressed the necessity of a return to Western trends. 

Consequently, meetings of psychologists were organized and 
articles on the situation in Polish psychology appeared. People began 
to feel free and with the so-called Polish October Revolution everybody 
understood that if there still were some obstacles to the further un- 
hampered development of Polish psychology, they certainly did not 
lie in ideological interdictions. 

The most important event was the national conference of psycho- 
logists in February 1957 in which about a thousand persons participated 
and at which the situation in all fields of applied psychology in Poland 
was reviewed and discussed. This conference voted unanimously for the 
necessity to create the Institute of Applied Psychology sponsored by the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. 

Presently, psychology is being reintroduced to universities and 
to secondary schools. It is now possible to study it at three universities 
(trom among eight now existing). Still, however, neither social nor 
clinical nor industrial psychology is being taught. The curriculum of 
psychological studies has changed as yet very little, but it will certainly 
be changed in a more radical way in the near future. Courses presently 
taught comprise general, developmental and educational psychology, 
logic, the history of philosophy and the history of psychology, physiology 
of higher nervous activity, psychiatry and neurology, general didactics 
and the methods of teaching psychology and a short course in elemen- 
tary statistics. General psychology comprises such subjects as sensation 
and perception, memory and thinking, will and emotions, and personality. 

I cannot deal here in detail with the research presently in progress. 
I can state, however, that the problems in which people are most 
interested, concern reaction time, memory, thinking and understanding, 
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speech and language, motivation, mental development, interests, char- 
acter and personality, methods of psychological diagnosis, juvenile 
delinquency, work, accident prevention, job analysis, and personnel 
selection. The department of psychology at the University of Warsaw, 
headed by Tomaszewski, works on problems of action, speech and 
thought, and on the psychology of work; the department of sociology 
at the same university, headed by Ossowski, recently started the investiga- 
tion of the political, social, economic, and religious attitudes of students 
in Warsaw; the department of psychology at the Jagellonian University 
in Cracow, headed by Szuman, specializes in the mental development 
of the child, especially in the role of speech and activity in cognitive 
processes, but also in motor behavior and emotions; Szewczuk from the 
same department undertook several years ago extensive research on 
memory and understanding; the group of developmental psychologists 
headed by Kowalski in the department of psychology at the University 
of Poznah also works on the development of speech and thinking. 
Three departments of the Institute of Experimental Biology of the 
Polish Academy of Science work on psychological problems. The De- 
partment of Animal Psychology, headed by Dembowski, is interested 
in instinctive behavior of animals, the Department of Neurophysiology 
continues its excellent research on learning and problem solving under 
the direction of Konorski, and the recently created Department of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, headed by Geblewicz, began some work on 
reaction times and objective methods of personality examination. The 
Department of Animal Ethology at the Jagellonian University, headed 
by Wojtusiak, works and has worked for many years on problems of 
instinct and learning in the natural habitat of animals, on migrations 
of birds, and the like. Pieter in the higher Pedagogical School in Kato- 
wice has been working for many years on the reception of complex 
social stimuli such as the printed and spoken word. The psychological 
laboratory in the Hospital for the Mentally Ill in Cracow-Kobierzyn, 
headed by Choynowski, undertook about eight years ago the large 
program for the Polish adaptation of the most important foreign tests 
in the field of personality diagnosis and managed to carry it on even 
during the worst times of ideological oppression. 

There is still comparatively little group testing in schools, business 
and industry, but quite a lot in clinical and counseling psychology which 
is today perhaps the most active field. Many psychologists work in 
mental hygiene clinics, hospitals, for the mentally ill and guidance 
centers, but there is also still a nearly complete lack of tests properly 
developed and standardized for the Polish population. It may be said, 
however, that there is a quickly growing interest for student and in- 
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dustrial personnel selection, and it seems that testing in these fields 
will gradually become more and more popular. 

In 1958 at last Przeglgd psychologiczny (The Psychological Re- 
view), the organ of the Polish Psychological Association, reappeared. 
The Polish Academy of Sciences irregularly publishes Studia psycholo- 
giczne (Psychological Studies), of which two issues have appeared to 
date. Besides, papers of psychological interest are published occasionally 
in educational, sociological, philosophical or medical journals. Many 
translations of Western psychological works are in preparation. 

The Polish Psychological Association has presently more than 
500 members and their number grows very quickly. Recently the section 
of Applied Psychology was created, reflecting the general interest in 
various applied fields. 

Conforming to the resolution of the national conference of psych- 
ologists in 1957, the Polish Academy of Sciences recently established the 
Psychometrical Laboratory and appointed Choynowski its head. This 
laboratory is meant to be the first section of the Institute of Applied 
Psychology to be gradually developed, whose task will be to spread in 
Poland modern Western psychological ideas and methods in fields of 
psychometry and educational, social, industrial and clinical psychology. 


This review of the present situation perhaps would not be complete 
without some characterization of basic trends which, generally speaking, 
are reflected in the attitudes of three groups of Polish psychologists. 

One consists of former Pavlovians and Marxists who still keep 
their positions and have some personal influence in official circles. This 
group maintains in principle its theoretical views, but in practice has 
made large concessions and more or less has changed its attitude toward 
Western psychology, this change being the most pronounced among 
the young people. 

The second group consists of the majority of the older pre-war 
generation of psychologists who are involved in traditional Polish psych- 
clogy and shun modern trends, especially quantitative ones, because on 
the one hand they do not agree with them, and on the other, they are 
perhaps not prone to put much effort into mastering the enormous 
amount of new methods, facts and theories. This group persists in its 
opinion that the level of Polish inter-war psychology was not lower 
than that of Western psychology of that time, and that a return must 
be made to the interrupted traditions without any fundamental change 
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in the methods and frames of reference, these traditions being the proper 
way of psychology as the science of mental life. 

To the third group belong several psychologists of the middle gen- 
eration and quite a few young ones. They understand that Polish psycho- 
logy is not only backward today, after about twenty years of isolation 
and oppression, but was backward even before the war owing to the 
bad traditions and the whole configuration of historical and social rea- 
sons about which I have spoken. They understand that these tra- 
ditions must be changed if they are ever to catch up with Western 
psychology, that they must learn a lot and enter into the closest possible 
contact with the ever moving research frontier of world psychology, 
without which every local development must remain sterile. 

Of the utmost importance is the fact that Polish psychology seems 
to be presently free of any ideological restrictions, since this is one of 
the most important conditions for the full development of any science. 
There are also enormous social needs, though not many people under- 
stand in what fields and in what degree psychology can contribute to 
their solution. There is finally freedom of international communication 
which makes possible the exchange of ideas and results. Unfortunately 
there are also enormous difficulties connected with the lack of funds, 
books, journals, equipment and adequately trained manpower. Let us, 
however, hope that Polish psychology will succeed in overcoming these 
obstacles as it has done so many times in the past, and that, in breaking 
‘vith its traditions, it will join the main stream of current Western re- 
search. 








ALFRED J. PIKE 


TRANSITIONAL ASPECTS OF POLISH-AMERICAN MUSIC 


This paper has been limited to a specialized area of investigation, 
but with some insight into the problems of larger related fields, The 
writer not only has in mind the articulation of this study with collateral 
phenomena of a sociocultural nature, but the problems have been for- 
mulated so that this work will integrate into a larger section of Polish- 
American history. 

The problem of stylistic change is a recent development of com- 
parative musicology, but in the field of folk and popular music the 
studies have been mostly under the influence of anthropology and sociol- 
ogy. Such studies have been partial for some stylistic changes, and de- 
velopments in music are continually taking place independent of extra- 
musical events. The findings and principles set forth here can function 
as preliminaries to a more exhaustive treatment of Polish-American 
music, and can also supplement or support the sociological view as to 
the degrees of acculturation within the Polish-American group as a 
whole.’ 

It is possible to make certain stylistic comparisons of Polish- Amer- 
ican music with continental Polish music, and attempt to ascertain which 
features of the Polish have remained in the Polish-American material, 
which ones have disappeared, what types of changes have taken place, 
and how both Polish and Polish-American music have influenced the 
great body of American music in general. Although these styles are still 
in the process of evolution certain transitions can be observed by a com- 
parison with the original Polish styles. 


The Polish-American Repertory 


The Polish-American repertory consists of the entire musical tradi- 
tion of the group. It represents a synthesis of all musical material, re- 
sulting in an overall style concept, with constituent subtypes. This re- 
pertory is based on continentl Polish music, with certain extraneous in- 
fluences. 

1 The Polish-American group is considered as a distinct social unit, embedded in 
the larger American society, containing within itself several interrelated social layers. 
A basic layer would represent the original Polish immigrants, each superimposed stra- 


tum representing a successive American-born generation—with varying degrees of 
acculturation. 
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Other studies involving entire repertories have been written, but 
the difference between this and the former types of studies is that the 
continuity of individual compositions is not primarily involved here, only 
a continuity of tradition. This paper is concerned with the tradition of 
folk and popular styles of Polish music rather than the tradition of Polish 
art music as the larger body of popular music is more consistent with the 
total experience of the group.” 

Before any musicological comparisons could be made it was neces- 
sary to gather statistical informaton from various communities to as- 
certain the constituent types and styles making up the Polish-American 
repertory. This information was obtained by sending questionnaires to 
radio, and television stations, publishers of Polish music, and music 
stores. Cross sections of several typical Polish-American communities 
were also observed under first hand conditions. This personal information 
was obtained by auditing local radio and television broadcasts of Polish 
programs, attending concerts and dances held by various Polish-American 
social and musical organizations, examining published music and cat- 
alogues, listening to recordings, and questioning musicians .and com- 
posers. An exhaustive approach would necessarily be based upon stati- 
stics gathered from all the Polish-American communities and music 
sources in the United States, but this would have required the concerted 
efforts of many research workers. In postulating from an incomplete view 
there is always danger in assuming that the part is indicative of the whole. 
Although some slight local sociological and cultural differences do exist 
in the various communities the Polish-American repertory seems to be 
consistent throughout the United States. Nationwide television programs, 
the availability of recordings and published music have more or less 
standardized the styles and types within this repertory, as well as sub- 
stantiating the musical preferences and tastes of the group in general. 

As a result of a selective poll of radio and television stations it was 
found that instrumental styles with secondary vocal characteristics were 
predominant, and that dance types were preferred to purely vocal styles. 
The following style types are listed in order of popularity or frequency 
of performance: polkas, obereks, waltzes, tangos, kujawiaks, krakowiaks, 
fox-trots with Polish words, mazurkas, marches, and the polonez. The 
koledy and other religious songs are usually reserved for appropriate 
holidays. Polish art music was restricted to a few performances of works 
by Chopin, Paderewski, Szymanowski, and Moniuszko. The archaic folk 
songs and dances were rarely, if ever, heard. 

2A detailed consideration of Polish art music is outside the scope of this investi- 
gation. This field of music is reserved for the enlightened few, presupposing a certain 
amount of training. Although many of the Polish-American group have had such a 


training they are more familiar with the universal tradition of German-Italian-French- 
Russian music than with works of the Polish composers. 
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From inquiries sent to Polish-American music stores it was learned 
that: record sales show similar style preferences to the radio and tele-- 
vision poll;* however a greater proportion of older songs, selections from 
Polish opera, and art music indicate the parallel existence of a smaller, 
but more discriminating taste within the group. A considerable quantity 
of printed music was also sold by music stores, with copies of song texts 
(without music) in great demand. Printed music presupposes the ability 
to read music notation, or to actually perform the music, while text with- 
out music presupposes a knowledge of the melody. 

In examining albums of popular Polish-American dance music 
published in the United States it was discovered that: (a) there were 
many albums devoted solely to polkas, and (b) in albums presenting 
various types there was about the same ratio of style preferences as in 
the radio-television poll, but with a greater proportion of waltzes and 
mazurkas. By contrast the albums of music printed in Poland give less 
emphasis to the polka, with a larger number of mazurkas, obereks, kra- 
kowiaks, kujawiaks, and a fair share of folk songs and dances. The 
ancient songs and dances seem to be disappearing from both the Polish, 
and Polish-American repertories.* Although some albums contain ex- 
amples of the old melodies they are mostly a holdover in the Polish- 
American repertory, and from general usage they are falling into the 
hands of folklorists. 

The choice of style types to be heard at dances, weddings, and other 
Polish-American affairs is governed by many of the preceding considera- 
tions. The influences stem from the combined sources of radio, televi- 
sion, recordings, and publications, with a leavening of taste for the 
original Polish styles imposed by the older generation, and items from 
the parallel American repertory favored by the younger generation. 


Origins of the Polish-American Repertory 


The Polish-American group at first lived more on Polish rather 
than American lines, but it soon became evident that the old culture 
could not be completely sustained here in its original content and signi- 
ficance. As the group developed the old Polish culture began to be con- 
sciously or unconsciously modified by American culture. Many indi- 
vidual songs and dances were brought to America by the immigrants to 
continue the old tradition unchanged, but gradually slight stylistic changes 

3 Many music stores supply the radio stations with recordings which accounts for 
this similarity, but record sales in general also give some indication as to the preferences 
of the group. 


4 Such songs as “Oj chmielu,” “Boga Rodzico,” and early dances as the drabant, 
okraglak, drobny, and stryjanka being relegated to the enclyclopedia. 
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developed.*° Elements of purely Polish and purely American origin be- 
gan to combine.® When individual compositions pass from repertory to 
repertory the process is usually the assimilation in the composition of new 
stylistic features belonging to the repertory that the composition is enter- 
ing. Many individual songs have the original melody remaining intact, 
but with extraneous rhythmic characteristics and harmonic accompani- 
ments superimposed. 

Changing social conditions also hampered the free transplantation 
and development of original folk songs and dances. Many of the older 
songs were bound up with the former peasant life, and were anachro- 
nistic. A song found to be particularly appropriate for harvest time in 
Poland would be incongruous in a Pennsylvania coal mine or steel mill. 
The traditional creating of new folk songs in the Polish idiom did not 
prevail in America as the spontaneous treatment of current events and 
material was taken care of by the professional songwriters, and made 
available by radio, records, and printed music. Hence the national folk 
instinct was suppressed. 

For the most part these traditional songs and dances were not 
radically different in style from the American repertory.’ This American 
repertory had a modifying and restraining influence on the Polish-Amer- 
ican repertory. Where the style was similar little or no change took place 
in the traditional Polish music. Where the style was different the older 
songs remained more or less intact, and formed a separate, anachronistic 
stylistic layer in the repertory favored by older generations. Those songs 
which had the least chance of entering the new Polish-American re- 
pertory were the archaic folk songs and dances containing certain Slavic 
elements, along with irregularity of form. These traits arose from the 
idiosyncrasies of the original Polish environment. 

The old songs are preserved by the oldsters and reserved for special 
occasions. This older music is still accessible to later generations by 
means of oral transmission, printed music, and ethnical societies.* 


5 Many of these older songs were peculiar to certain regions in Poland, but in 
the United States there was also a gradual acculturation within the Polish-American 
group. The early immigrants came from various districts in Poland with varied customs, 
songs, and dances. These sectional differences were gradually minimized as the group 
evolved towards an eventual Polish-American cultural unity. 

6 Language is another example. The language used by the group is etymologically 
Polish, but contains an increasing number of American slang words treated as roots 
and used with Polish inflections and prefixes. 

7 The American repertory consists of the overall blanket of British-American 
tradition with added African ingredients and elements from the constituent repertories 
of all minority groups. 

8 Polish-American institutions have also sought to revive an interest in the old 
Polish music, but they make reflective or unreflective selection for their own local 
purposes, and give them a new meaning suited to the specific forms and conditions of 
Polish-American life. Here there is a question of a genuine cultural survival or an 
artificial social revival. 
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Although many of the old songs have begun to disappear from the Pol- 
ish-American repertory the young people of Polish extraction have, to 
some extent been conditioned to an awareness, and appreciation of 
certain Polish types, with a consequent effect on the repertory. 


Changes in Original Polish Material Entering 
New Repertory 


In addition to many individual compositions coming into the Pol- 
ish-American repertory directly from Poland, stylistic elements or pat- 
terns were also transmitted.° 

It must be kept in mind, however, that even before the immigra- 
tions to America the continental Polish repertory was slowly changing, 
with influences from other European and extra-European repertories. 
Such style types as the waltz and tango were borrowed from Germany 
and Argentina and in turn passed on to the Polish-American repertory 
by way of imported recordings and other sources. All repertories are 
constantly in flux because of the adding and dropping of musical mater- 
ial. 

Transitional phases can be observed in the re-creation of styles in 
the United States patterned upon original Polish types. Predominant Pol- 
ish characteristics are still retained, but certain changes can be seen in 
texture, accompaniment, instrumentation, and interpretation. 


As the Polish-American group is now urban there is more com- 
munal dancing than singing, hence dance elements will prevail rather 
than purely vocal modes. This preference for dance styles has given 
prominence to the modern major and minor scales instead of the ir- 
regular groupings of notes which characterized the old folk music. There 
is also a plurality of regular, dance-like meters. 


Sometimes style types are mixed with fundamental rhythmic fea- 
tures from one type being employed in another. Many polkas appear 
with syncopated figures usually associated with the krakowiak. This 
predilection for a wider use of syncopation may be due to the exertion 
of American jazz on group taste. There is also a mutual transference of 
stylistic material! among the mazurka, oberek, and kujawiak type dances. 
These developments may possibly be an indication of a reduction of style 
types within the repertory. In rural Poland there was a tendency towards 
individualization and increase of style types. 

In Poland the songs and dances were usually presented in a simple 

® The idea of a polka or oberek does not derive from experience of this or that 
particular polka, or oberek, but from the experience of several works in such styles. The 


class concept arises from and analysis of peculiar traits of each style. Meter, tempo, 
thythmic figures, tonality, and harmony are identifying factors. 
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monophonic texture, or as a species of heterophony’? with a few con- 
sonant chords as accompaniment. (Usually tonic, subdominant, dom- 
inant to tonic progressions). In the United States monophony and hetero- 
phony were replaced to a great extent by a homophonic™ texture. Most 
American popular music is governed by harmonic considerations while 
in monophony and heterophony the emphasis is on the melody; how- 
ever, heterophony, or even counterpoint, may occasionally result when 
musicians improvise. 

The Polish-American group is being increasingly conditioned by 
what it hears outside, and shows a growing preference for styles, forms, 
and instrumentation from the American repertory of popular styles to 
frame their own music. Polish-American composers use patterned ele- 
ments of original Polish folk styles, superimposing and juxtaposing 
many features borrowed from the American patterns with typical jazz 
syncopations and progressions of modern 9th, 11th, and 13th chords— 
these dissonant chord combinations supplanting the more simple harmon- 
ic fluctuations of folk music. Arrangements of polkas and mazurkas 
played by large orchestras frequently take on the formal characteristics 
of American dance music rather than the sectional and reiterated struc- 
tures of folk instrumental style.’* (Instrumental voicings, solos, breaks, 
and antiphonal contrasts are faithfully copied). 

Many of the larger Polish-American orchestras are patterned in- 
strumentally on the American dance bands with contrasted brass, reed, 
and percussion sections. The smaller groups range from a trio comprised 
of piano accordion, drums, and reed (or brass) to medium sized ensembles 
in which the treble instruments carry the melody, with occasional hete- 
rophony or counterpoint (from improvised jazz styles). In most groups 
the piano accordion is prominent, supplying melodic embellishments, 
fill-ins, harmonic background, and configurations characteristic of ac- 
cordion technique (bellow shakes, etc.). 

The piano is often included, with string bass, guitar, and trap drums 
completing the metrical; rhythmic basis. In smaller groups there is still a 
great deal of improvisation and spontaneity of interpretation, but in larger 
orchestras this freedom is restricted by arrangements. These arrange- 
ments may serve to coordinate the efforts of a large group of musicians, 
but to a certain extent, an intimate psychological contact with the dancers 


10 Monophony: single melodic line, unaccompanied. Heterophony: accidental 
mixture of melodies resulting from loose, or decorative unison playing. 

11 Homophony: predominant melody, with subordinate accompaniment based on 
chord progressions. Due to the influence of the German “lieder” and the French art 
song there is now a prevalence of homophony in continental Polish styles. 

12 American popular tunes such as fox-trots, ballads, etc. are often sung in Polish, 
but just as often an American hit song may be transformed into a polka, oberek, or 
‘other patterned style from the Polish-American repertory. 
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is lost. The vicarious bonds that formerly linked the musician and his 
people in mutual folk creation have been loosened. 

The timbre of the Polish-American orchestra differs from the in- 
strumental ensembles heard in European Poland, where in some in- 
stances folk instruments are still in use.’* Instruments may mold styles 
of music both by their capabilities and their limitations. Many peculiari- 
ties of technique (and interpretation) have contributed to the recogniz- 
able quality of the American dance band style.1* As many musicians 
double in both the Polish-American, and American type orchestras these 
various techniques are interchangeable. Again we find a synthesis towards 
stylistic unity.® 

From these observations it appears that the Polish-American re- 
pertory has a tendency to drop original Polish styles, and add extraneous 
material. A recent development is the appearance of Polish-American 
cowboy and hill-billy groups using typical country-style instrumenta- 
tion (electric, and Hawaiian guitar, accordion, etc.) with a quasi-Polish 
treatment of these styles. There are also a few pseudo-Latin-American 
groups featuring tangos and beguines sung in Polish. 


Influences on the American Repertory 


When musical elements are transferred from one repertory to anoth- 
er they are taken into a different cultural setting. The borrowers modify 
and reinterpret what they have taken over, and also readjust and modify 
their own culture in the process. The influence of the American rep- 
ertory upon the Polish-American is not uni-lateral. Both repertories 
change slowly, with large numbers of individual items and styles enter- 
ing each. 

Back at the beginning of the Polish immigrations many individual 
folk songs, instead of conforming to the new American repertory, changed 
the new repertory itself. At the end of the 19th Century traditional Pol- 
ish songs were taken over by American pioneers who carried these tunes 


13 The “diable skrzypce,” or one-string bass viol, and the bagpipe type instruments 
as the “dudy,” and “koziot’ are notable examples. In the large cities modern instru- 
ments are in general usage. 

14 Such devices as “slap-style” or pizzicato bass, saxophone vibrato, the combined 
equipment and technique of the American tap drummer, the use of special brass 
mutes are all well known to the devotee of American popular music. 

15 In the social dances: polka-krakowiak and the oberek-mazurka-kujawiak we 
tind a reduction of dance steps. Although these various dance types exhibit different 

egrees of tempi and rhythmic figures the steps used by the younger generation seem to 
be the same. In Poland each of these dances had its own characteristic steps, movements, 
and approach. There is less abandon and spontaneity in the United States due to 
certain inhibitions imposed by the parallel culture. The younger generation seems to 
be more reserved in its dancing in spite of the fact that the music is just as lively, with 
a fuller instrumetation and advanced technique. Exhibition dances by professional 
and semi-professional dancers show more concern with intricacy than self-expression. 
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westwards. Such songs as “Krakowiaczek ci ja” became “Old Jawbone,” 
and the “Varsovienne” was sung around western campfires with the 
superimposed words of “Put Your Little Foot Down.” Even a tune as 
typically American as “Clementine” was sung to a melody set out in ma- 
zurka rhythm. Another early hit “Yes, My Darlin’ Daughter” resembles 
a Polish dumka. In cases where songs were translated to English, ot 
new English words added, there was a slight melodic or rhythmic altera- 
tion in the original tune. The demands of English sometimes change 
the original meaning of the Polish words, and the melody or rhythm 
may be changed to fit the translation, or new version. 

More recently many polkas and other Polish style types have been 
written by American composers. These tunes are patterned on original 
Polish styles, but with certain changes in conformance to styles from 
the American repertory. In other American songs the texts have been 
based on aspects of Polish-American life set to Fox-Trot forms, or pseudo- 
Polish material. (“Stashu Pandowski,” “Too Fat Polka,” “Charlie Was a 
Boxer,” etc.). 

At this time it appears that Polish-American music is involved in 
a complex process of assimilation. Here assimilation is viewed as a 
slow process in which both American and Polish-American music are 
undergoing modification while working toward an eventual unity— 
which implies synthesis, not integral absorption. Within the Polish- 
American group some interest in still maintained in the continental Pol- 
ish repertory, but this interest is not strong enough to offset the process 
of assimilation. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


European Integration. Edited by C. Grove Haines, with an Introduction by 
Paul van Zeeland. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1957. 
Pp. XVI and 310. 


This collection of nineteen studies is the product of a conference on 
“The Status of European Integration” which was called in the Bologna Center 
of the Johns Hopkins University in May, 1956. Mr. C. Grove Haines, Direc- 
tor of the Center and editor of the book, reminds the reader in his Foreword 
that the conference met a few months before the Suez and Hungarian crises 
of October-November, 1956 (the Polish crisis is not mentioned), and advises 
him that the book “deals rather with the historical setting and the main is- 
sues which have been and may long continue to be the subject of debate 
wherever the subject of European integration is discussed” (p. VI). 

Paul van Zeeland draws from the reading of the book “a concise and 
powerful conclusion”: “Europe is a task at once magnificent and necessary. 
The difficulties which lie on the way are in proportion of the goal to be 
achieved. If the problems are numerous and on occasion unprecedented, 
there is no one of them which is not susceptible to a practical and reason- 
able solution. The building of Europe is now a question of will!” (p. X). 

The Rector of the University of Bologna, Felice Battaglia, introduces 
the studies by correctly stating, that “the integration of Europe responds to 
a variety of needs felt by the European nations, and the most urgently felt 
need at this time is seen as that of defence of the West as a cultural and 
spiritual whole against the first real threat, both from outside and from 
within, to its traditional values” (p. 5). He warns against the tendency to 
view European integration only in terms of military needs. The integration 
process should be kept open to the eventual inclusion of Russia (p. 6), “es- 
pecially if we are to take as genuine her recent political orientation” (p. 7). 
He sees the need not only for a realistic approach, but also for “a great deal 
of imagination in the spirit of Dante, Erasmus, Mazzini and Mickiewicz” 
(p. 7). 

The writers, who devote so much attention to the future of Europe, 
mostly overlook the substantial contribution to the cultural unity of Europe 
by such representatives of Poland as, for instance, Copernicus, Mickiewicz, 
Chopin, Sktodowska-Curie and Paderewski. These few names alone are 
evidence of Poland’s belonging to the West and being one of its valuable 
parts. When, in the course of the decade 1946-1956, Europe was struggling 
for the preservation of its face and culture, and looking for ways and means 
of regaining its proper place and deserved role in the new world emerging 
out of the post-war chaos, Poland was outside of that struggle and move- 
ment. Victim of the rivalries among the Great Powers and of their selfish, 
shortsighted policy, she was artificially cut off from the world which is her 
own, and was pushed, against the wishes of her people, into the well-armed 
arms of Russia. The contributors of the reviewed book seem to be aware of 
the truncated character not only of the “Little Europe” (Benelux, France, 
Italy, Germany), but even of the Europe of 15 or 16. There is, however, a 
striking inclination toward a kind of passive acceptance of the “fait accompli” 
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of the Iron Curtain, with the exception of East Germany, which is being 
considered in so far as the unification of Germany represents an obvious 
concern of the builders and new managers of the integrated functions of 
Wetsern Europe. 

Prof. John A. Loftus in his “Inquiry into Feasible Forms of European 
Integration” gives eloquent expression to the value and weakness of West- 
ern Europe! “Europe represents a blend of all that has been best and most 
beautiful in human civilization. Specifically, Europe embodies values that 
are more precious than the civilizations of America and Russia .. . And 
not only is it weak, but it is fractionalized, split into a multitude of geo- 
graphically small states, which are rendered obsolete in relation to the tech- 
nology of the present age and are divided down the very center by the Iron 
Curtain, which, by effectively absorbing most of Eastern Europe into the 
Russian Empire, has left Western Europe, now small and weak and absurdly 
atomized, as the last bastion of a great cultural tradition” (p. 99). 

It is quite natural that this last bastion does its utmost for its own de- 
fense and survival. “We have rejected outright two methods, abject sur- 
render and the method followed within the Russian orbit of complete dom- 
ination by the strongest member of the group” (E.N. van Kleffens, p. 87). 
Henry Brugmans (“fhe Dynamics of European Integration”) puts it still 
stronger: “Whether we like it or not, communism has declared war on the 
West. Not as a geographic entity, but as civilization. It wants to destroy 
the ground we stand on and continues to say so, just as frankly as Hitler 
used to announce his plans in Mein Kampf (p. 165). But he believes in 
the internal weakness of communism as an ideology, and of Russia as an 
empire. He rightly and forcefully presents the Iron Curtain, as it exists to- 
day, as not corresponding to any historic, geographic or cultural reality. “This 
artificial frontier between our two worlds will not remain. In some way or 
another it will move, either westward or eastward. But how can we expect 
the Iron Curtain to be moved eastward if we abstain from any active policy 
in respect to the enslaved countries?” (p. 166-7). And Charles Malik (“Asian 
Views of an Integrated Europe”) formulates the problem still more clearly: 
“The lifting of the Iron Curtain cannot be confined to Germany. East and 
southeast Europe are still part of Europe. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
the Baltic and Balkan States, all have had the most intimate political, econ- 
omic and especially cultural relations with Western Europe, notably with 
France. Is it to be allowed that these are to be forever cut off from the West? 
. . . Any conception of European integration that does not include such 
profoundly European people as the Czechs and Poles is politically short- 
sighted and essentially false” (p. 239). 

With this rather fundamental reservation, the strong, epoch-making 
movement toward an integrated Europe successful in various fields (Bene- 
lux, European Community, European Coal and Steel Community, Euratom, 
European Payments Union, Common Market), deserves not only continued 
study, but also general support and understanding. The reviewed book con- 
tains exceptionally rich material for this understanding. 

Historic roots and “the rationale” of European integration are dis- 
cussed by J. B. Duroselle, Hans Kohn, Altiero Spinelli, Ugo La Malfa, E. N. 
van Kleffens and John A. Loftus. A group of outstanding economists deal 
with the economic side of the integration (Pau! Delouvrier, Michael Heil- 
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perin,! Giuseppe Pella and Giovanni Demaria). Political aspects of the in- 
tegration are presented in a most interesting and multisided way by Henry 
Brugmans, Alfred Grosser, Aldo Garosci and Hans Nord. The last chapter 
enables the reader to become acquainted with the attitudes of the non-com- 
munist world toward the integration of Europe. Charles Malik presents the 
Asian views, L. D. Wilgress discusses the relationship between NATO and 
Western Europe, Henry Steel Commager writes from the point of view of 
the United States and Charles E. Carrington from that of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Haines has to be congratulated for the publication of an exceedingly 
interesting and instructive symposium. It is, indeed, a rare case of collabora- 
tion among a large group of men of great experience, through knowledge, 
elevated minds and high devotion to impartial scholarship and the ideal of an 
integrated Europe. They disagree on many points. Some of their assump- 
tions or opinions could hardly be accepted and would deserve further debate. 
This is as natural as desirable. The debate will be going on and the integra- 
tion of Europe will grow stronger and better. Its success shall depend on the 
wisdom and tenacity of its architects and builders and on the support of their 
efforts by the European nations. It shall depend to a great extent on the 
ability and willingness of Western Europe to design and implement a bold, 
active policy aimed at moving the Iron Curtain very substantially eastward, 
and making the Captive Nations active members of an integrated Europe. 


ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI, Sr. 


Jerzy Jan Lerski, A Polish Chapter In Jacksonian America, The United 
States and the Polish Exiles of 1831. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1958. Pp. 242. 


The dynamic and crucial “Age of Jackson” has long been a favorite 
period of interest for students of American history, diplomacy and civiliza- 
tion. The research devoted to it has been extensive and exhaustive. It has 
produced many fascinating chapters. And yet, until very recently, one chapter 
has been neglected or bypassed, its significance probably unappreciated, its 
importance probably misunderstood and underestimated, its full story scat- 
tered about through myriads of sources. The “Age of Jackson” has a Polish 
chapter, a chapter which has finally been written in a small but concise and 
easily read volume by Dr. Jerzy Jan Lerski. 

As the book’s subtitle indicates, the Polish chapter is the story of the 
Polish exiles who came to the United States at the height of the Jacksonian 
era, after the brutal suppression of their desperate insurrection against czarist 
tyranny in their oppressed homeland. Dr. Lerski focuses his research on these 
exiles and in an admirably objective manner shows the effects which they had 
upon Americans and America had upon them. 

After a brief outline of the European background of the chapter, and 





1Mr. Michael Heilperin, Professor cf International Economics, Institute of In- 
ternational Studies, Geneva, is a member of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America. 
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especially of the overwhelmingly sympathetic reactions to the Insurrection 
in Europe and England, Dr. Lerski devotes a brief portion to its American 
background. In a few pages, he traces the chain of Polish-American relations 
from the time of the Revolutionary War and indicates that to the subjugated 
Poles the new American nation became a psychological factor of hope and 
endurance in their determined struggle for independence. He makes a brief 
mention of the coverage of the Insurrection in the American press and of the 
pto-Polish opinion which it immediately evoked. Though it may not fall 
directly within the main scope of Dr. Lerski’s topic, the subject of American 
newspaper opinion of the Insurrection is in itself deserving of more extensive 
treatment. Undoubtedly, it helped tremendously in reinforcing American 
sympathies for the Poles and in stimulating public action on their behalf. 
Dr. Lerski validly points out that in light of the pervading isolationist at- 
mosphere, keynoted by the Monroe Doctrine, and a multitude of domestic 
problems which provided more than enough copy, the American press gave 
the Insurrection generous coverage and an unusual amount of comment. 
Because of Poland’s distance from the American “mainstream” he concludes 
this could only be attributed to “the American people’s own idealism and 
sense of justice.” 

The American-Polish Committee, formed through the influence of 
Lafayette by the American colony in Paris, is given separate treatment by 
Dr. Lerski. The stirring “Appeal to the American People” written by its 
president, James Fenimore Cooper, which is included in its entirety as an 
appendix to the book, spurred the formation of similar committees in many 
towns and cities in the United States. Unfortunately, the funds which were 
raised by the committees for the Insurrectionary cause arrived too late. 
Instead of being used to secure needed arms and supplies for the Polish 
armies, they were relegated for the relief of the stream of pathetic exiles 
who fled Russian Poland after the Insurrection was suppressed. The story 
of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the Boston physician who distributed the 
funds, provides an exciting highpoint. Dr. Howe’s capture and incarceration 
by the Prussians after he had accomplished his work of distributing the money 
to remnants of the insurrectionary forces evoked great public outrage in 
America and gained still greater sympathy for the Polish cause. Dr. Lerski 
links other prominent American names to the Polish Insurrection: Samuel 
Morse, who worked with the Paris Committee, Dr. Paul Fitzsimmons Eve, 
a Georgia surgeon who served with medical units of the insurrectionary army, 
and, a West Point cadet named Edgar Allan Poe who had requested release 
to join the Poles during their fight. 


The Polish chapter in Jacksonian America also has significant repercus- 
sions in the area of Russian-American relations. As Dr. Lerski notes, the 
Polish Insurrection and its suppression led to an episode which is most inter- 
esting “though strangely forgotten.” The sympathetic opinions expressed 
in American newspapers on behalf of the Poles as well the scathing de- 
nuciations of repressive measures taken by czarist authorities resulted in a 
blundering, undiplomatic action on the part of Baron von der Osten-Sacken, 
the excitable chargé d’affaires in Washington. The baron, who was obviously 
ignorant of the American concept of freedom of the press, lodged an offensive 
note of protest which demanded that the American government take restric- 
tive action against the Washington Globe, a journal he considered as being 
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“under the direct influence of the Cabinet.” The note of protest, and the 
protracted correspondence which followed, led to an extreme straining of 
relations between the two governments which was only rectified after some 
tightrope maneuvering on the part of James Buchanan, the American minister 
to St. Petersburg and Russian Foreign Minister Nesselrode. In his efforts 
at conciliation, Buchanan went out of his way to minimize the Polish side 
of the story, and without hearing anything from the Poles, conveniently 
concluded that stories of the cruelties perpetrated by Russian authorities in 
Poland “had been much overplayed.” Thus, Dr. Lerski indicates that the 
diplomatic aspect of the Polish chapter was at antipodes to its public opinion 
aspect. While the American public was strong in its expressions of pro-Polish 
sympathy, American diplomats were doing their utmost to placate the imperial 
government in order to maintain cordial relations with its autocratic rulers. 
Like the aspect of editorial treatment of the Insurrection, this part of the 
Polish chapter is not within the principal focus of Dr. Lerski’s treatment. 
Yet, it too is worthy of separate and more extensive treatment at some later 
date. It certainly dispells the currently prevalent thesis that during the 
Jacksonian era all was “sweetness and light” in the area of Russian-American 
relations. 

Dr. Lerski culminates his book with a well-detailed presentation of the 
story of hundreds of veterans of the ill-fated Insurrection who arrived in the 
United States. The presentation begins on a note of enthusiasm. The exiles, 
who were literally “dumped” on America by the Austrian and Prussian 
governments who regarded them as potential troublemakers, were welcomed 
by the American citizenry amid great demonstrations and fanfare. Com- 
mittees were immediately formed to help them financially and secure housing 
and positions for them. The names of Dr. Howe and the elder statesman 
Albert Gallatin figure prominently in the work of these committees. 

After the initial enthusiasm wears off, the story takes a negative turn. 
Many of the exiles, accustomed to a more comfortable existence in their 
old homeland, were unable to adjust to the early American rugged individ- 
ualism and spirit of pioneering. The offer of land in the Midwest for a 
“New Poland” proved impractical. Factionalism, the perennial curse of nearly 
every exile movement, began to plague them. Some were driven to desperate 
means and ended their lives by their own hand. Others made their way back 
to Europe thoroughly disillusioned. Yet, Dr. Lerski also mentions others who 
stayed, adjusted to their new surroundings and often made significant con- 
tributions to their new homeland. 

It seems very doubtful that anyone who finishes reading this volume 
would deny that the Jacksonian Era’s Polish chapter is much less significant, 
or much less exciting, or much less colorful than its many other chapters. 
In writing it, Dr. Lerski has rendered invaluable yeoman service to the 
neglected field of Polish-American studies. He has definitely proven that 
the field is far from being a barren one. Likewise, a note of appreciation is 
due to the Kosciuszko Foundation, which has included the volume as part 
of its Poland’s Millennium Series. 


JOSEPH W. WIECZERZAK 
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Olga Scherer-Virski, The Modern Polish Short Story. Slavistic Printings and 
Reprintings, V, ed. C. H. van Schooneveld, Leiden University. S-Gravenhage: 
Mouton & Co., 1955. Pp. 266. 


The Polish short story is a late development in world literature. Not 
until the first quarter of the nineteenth century did it achieve real literary 
autonomy; not until the second half of that century did it achieve real ma- 
turity; and it is only in the last two generations that it has come to be 
one of the most widely cultivated forms, and certainly one of the most 
refined and subtle. Mrs. Virski traces its history from the Romantics through 
the generation which ended with World War II. Her arrangement of ma- 
terials and much of her terminology are familiar, for she works within 
the commonly-accepted divisions of Polish literary history. In this sense her 
book is a rather traditional genre study. 

But here the kinship with tradition ends. For one of the main ideas 
of the book is that nationality must not disguise the fact that the Polish 
short story is a part of general European literature. For this reason, Mrs. 
Virski’s first two chapters are pivotal. They present, in highly compressed 
form, a set of propositions about the short story which have been worked 
out during the last half-century by prominent theoreticians from many 
countries. At the same time, they are meant to be a statement of the at- 
titudes which Mrs. Virski brings to her study of the short story in its Polish 
reflex, and a framework for the techniques, mainly formalistic, with which 
she analyzes her materials. 


Much of the book, on the formal plane, is animated by a tension 
between nationality and supra-nationality. If the Polish short story follows 
the “laws” of The Short Story, wherein does its Polishness lie? The only 
peculiarly Polish form seems to be the gaweda, and even that is not unique. 
It is not necessarily a defect that the study provides no clear answer to this 
question. The author is a skilful comparatiste who obviously believes that 
national boundaries do not generate virtues in literatures or in the peoples 
that make them. Yet the genre does after all have its national identity. 
Perhaps such identity—we are still speaking of form—can be seen only in 
the whole history of the form, where there is an identifiable order of deve- 
lopment. The same kind of development may occur within other national 
frameworks, to be sure, but not necessarily in the same sequences or in 
the same rhythm. The existence of national identity would become question- 
able only in the unlikely event of a complete coincidence of two (or more) 
total developments. 


It was with the Positivists that the short story achieved—to use Mrs. 
Virski’s term—“classical” form. Indeed, we might even say “typical” form, 
in so far as it now in all essentials participated in the full sweep of the 
European story. Henceforth it would “comply with the tacit laws dictated 
by the nineteenth century authors,” it would “remain the same genre...” 
(p. 144). In other terms, the formal development of the short story ends. 
It is clear too that at this point Mrs. Virski’s study must either end, or 
merely elaborate the points it has already made, or strike out in a new 
direction. It strikes out. This shows that the first two chapters, however 
interesting in themselves and however necessary to the early considerations 
of the study, are not an adequate definition of the scope of the book as a 
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whole or of its methodology. For beginning with the chapter on the Na- 
turalists (“The Polish Medan”), Mrs. Virski focuses on those aspects of 
writing which are more obviously Polish but are hardly unique to the short 
story: style, tone and theme. It is in this key that the book moves into its 
treatment of twentieth-century writing. 

This, then, is the structure of the work. As for the author’s methodology: 
Chapters Three (“Romanticism”) through Five (“The Classical Short 
Story”) are applications of the methods of formal analysis which Mrs. Virski 
has outlined in her introductory chapters. But the formal method, paradoxi- 
cally, here tends to disintegrate the material to which it is applied. We 
have a number of individual analyses, some excellent (such as the ong 
of Prus’s “Z legend dawnego Egiptu”), but they are fragments of a whole 
which is barely suggested. Synthesis is not achieved, but is imposed by 
general statements and by summaries. In literary scholarship it is always 
difficult to illuminate particular phenomena without tearing them from 
their flow. It is especially difficult in a study of the early period of the 
Polish short story, where there is no flow but only fitful movement. But it is 
surprising that Mrs. Virski does not really succeed with the classical short 
story. Prus, Orzeszkowa, Sienkiewicz—we have no larger view of these 
figures as short-story writers in terms of their own talents or as culmina- 
tions of the development which preceded them. Why are they interesting? 
Why are they great beyond the fact that they wrote structurally “classical” 
stories? 

In her analyses of the literature which followed the classical (Positivist) 
period, Mrs. Virski concentrates more on “superstructure”—on style, tone, 
theme, content. This is, as we have seen, necessary; but at the end of the 
book it begins to get out of hand. In the final chapter, on the short story 
between the wars (“Tradition and Experimentation”), Mrs. Virski’s method 
of analysis really amounts to little more than summarizations of the contents 
of various stories. Of course formal assumptions underlie this too, but they 
are not explicit enough to prevent an almost total fragmentation of the 
material. 

The early and late chapters, then, break down too easily into their 
components. But the middle chapters (“The Polish Medan” and “Young 
Poland”) are solid yet dynamic structures, put together with skill and per- 
ception. They are a superb integration of structural and superstructural 
concerns. Mrs. Virski has complete control of her material, and she writes 
from the heart. Her treatment of Zeromski and Niedzwiecki are first-rate, 
especially as style studies. ‘ 

Mrs. Virski is not a rigid formalist, or even so much of a formalist 
as her two opening chapters might lead us to suppose. Still less does her 
method have in common with the epistemological pretensions of certain 
kinds of so-called “scientific” criticism. In the always-controversial matter 
of literary influence, for example, she shows a flexibility and common sense 
which many critics might énvy. Thus, while substantially agreeing with Mar- 
kiewicz’s appraisal of the influence of Maupassant on Niedzwiecki, she 
nevertheless regards Markiewicz as too rigid because his schemes tend to blind 
us to the more subtle evidences of influence, such as tone. Mrs. Virski even 
accepts the possibility of biographical influences on literary work, but 
only when the evidence is unmistakable, as in the case of Sieroszewski. 
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Of great interest to the reader who knows no Polish are the translations 
by Mrs. Virski of four Polish short stories, placed at appropriate intervals 
in the text: “Lord Singleworth’s Secret,” by Norwid; “The Waistcoat,” by 
Prus; Niedzwiecki’s “The Chicken”; and Zeromski’s “The Crows” (also 
known in English as “Crows and Ravens Will Hack Us to Pieces”). An 
excellent bibliography, which includes both original source material and 
critical-theoretical studies, is appended. The book is bound attractively and 
solidly, in the usual Mouton manner. It is to be highly recommended not 
only to the specialist in Polish literature, but to the student of literature 
in general. 


Duke University ROBERT A. MAGUIRE 


Robert L. Jackson, Dostoevskij’s Underground Man in Russian Literature. 
’S-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1958. Pp. 223. 


It is well known that Dostoevsky’s writings have greatly influenced 
modern literature both in and out of Russia. In his book Dostoevskij's Un- 
derground Man in Russian Literature, Professor Robert L. Jackson of Yale 
University has shown one facet of this influence: he has successfully de- 
scribed the role of the underground man, the anti-hero, in Russian and 
Soviet literature. 

Mr. Jackson takes as his starting point and his defining text the pivotal 
work in Dostoevsky’s writings, Notes from the Underground (1864). The 
first three chapters of the study are devoted to this work: its origins, its 
meanings, and its place in Dostoevsky’s fiction. The descent from Pushkin’s 
Aleko and Onegin, the “eternal wanderers,’ to Lermontov’s Pechorin, 
Gogol’s Chichikov, and Turgenev’s Chulkaturin, down to the “underground 
man” himself is only outlined. But Professor Waclaw Lednicki’s work on 
the relationship between several of Turgenev’s works and the Notes is cited. 
More detail, however, is given to the relationship of the Notes to the radical 
and social thought of the 1860's in general and to Chernyshevsky’s didactic 
novel What Is To Be Done (1863) in particular. And also the Notes are 
connected with Dostoevsky’s journalistic writings of the early 1960's. 

But, as Mr. Jackson proceeds to analyze the Notes, the reader becomes 
aware that, despite (or perhaps because of) the literary precedents, Do- 
stoevsky has created a great work, a sociological, psychological, and literary 
masterpiece, a book of its age and for all time. As the analysis continues, 
we learn who this Underground Man is: he is a sick man, “miserable, self- 
pitying but exacting and tyrannical”; alienated from society and from 
himself, he is a humiliated “fly” and a “despot,” a sheep in a herd which 
he refuses to accept. And the chief psychological characteristic of this 
“Underground Man” is his malice: this malice is the “protest of the humi- 
liated individual against ineluctable abasement; it consists not in an 
attempt to avoid abasement (this is impossible), but in deliberate and ma- 
licious self-abasement, in order in this way passively and perversely to resist 
the offense to his personality.” Professor Jackson also shows how in the 
Notes Dostoevsky equates reason and natural law with the restriction of the 
freedom of the individual; morality is seen as doomed if reason is made 
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to rule man. Furthermore, Mr. Jackson points most interestingly to several 
thematic symbols in the Notes, symbols which recur in subsequent works 
by Dostoevsky and his successors: the opposition of an anti-hero (the Under- 
ground Man) and a hero (Zverkov, the “man of action”); the love “game” 
as exemplified in the terrible tormenting of the prostitute Liza in the 
bordello; the formula “twice two is four” which is used to symbolize reason 
and the “laws of nature”; the “stone wall” which again symbolizes reason, 
especially reason as a restrictive force and finally the “box” or “den” 
which is the home of the Underground Man. 

After carefully and creatively discussing the relationship of the Notes 
to the rest of Dostoevsky’s writings, Professor Jackson proceeds to demon- 
strate the role of this work and its basic concepts in subsequent Russian, 
fiction. This is the main aim of the book. And, although the direction of the 
study is “intensive rather than extensive,” the reader will find that the goal 
has been successfully reached. The basic assumption made in trying to 
describe this role is “that the great impact of Dostoevsky on Russian 
literature was due not alone to the great power of his art, but to the 
continuing urgency of the problems he posed in his works.” So, although 
this study is truly a piece of literary scholarship, the reader does not lose 
sight of the historical and social background which in one way or another 
looms behind the literary scene. 

As Professor Jackson demonstrates, Dostoevsky’s Underground Man 
changes as he appears in the various works of Russian and Soviet literature. 
Thus, works written during the period of the general disintegration of 
society before the turn of the century, works such as M. N. Albov’s “Day 
of Reckoning” and V. M. Garshin’s “Night” and “The Incident,” give 
portrayals of heroes who are isolated from a hostile society; their malice is 
a weapon against the moral and spiritual disintegration of the society. In 
the early years of this century, Leonid Andreev presented his variation 
of the hero as the “litte man” in rebellion “against the ‘wall’ (of reason), 
against conformity and depersonalization.” And by 1905 F. Sologub was 
able to describe the final stage of disintegration in an underground per- 
sonality in his hero Peredonov (Petty Demon). Other variations appear in 
the works of A. I. Kuprin, V. Y. Brysov, A. M. Remizov, and M. P. 
Artsybashev. 

The orientation of Soviet literature and criticism to Dostoevsky has 
been determined in the main by Maksim Gorky who in many of his 
works polemicizes with the nineteenth-century writer. Professor Jackson 
shows through careful analysis that in two works, “Story of a Hero” (1924) 
and “Karamora” (1924), Gorky is attempting to refute and to parody the 
ideas and feelings associated with the “underground.” Two of the best 
works of early Soviet literature, however, were directly influenced by the 
Notes: E. Zamyatin’s We (1920) and Yu. Olesha’s Envy (1926). Mr. Jack- 
son’s analysis of these two works and his analysis of the Notes themselves, 
are, in my opinion, the high points of the book: they exemplify that com- 
bination of scholarship and criticism which can help the reader to under- 
stand a work of art. For certainly the Single State in We is the perfect 
portrayal of the Underground Man’s utopia and Kavalerov in Envy an 
excellent picture of the Underground Man in his isolation from a hostile 
society. Other works of this period influenced by the Dostoevskian theme 
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are A. Sobol’s “Memoirs of a Freckled Man” (1927), B. Pilnyak’s The Volga 
Falls to the Caspian Sea (1930), and A. I. Voinova’s Semi-Precious Stones 
(1930). The last two chapters of the study are devoted to two important 
figures in Soviet letters: Ilya Erenburg and Leonid Leonov. And, as is 
probably well known, the role that Dostoevsky’s writings have played 
in their lives and works is great, great even to the point where the two 
authors themselves seem to take on the visage of the Underground Man. 

This study, which is the fifteenth in the series of Slavistic Printings and 
Reprintings edited by C. H. Van Schooneveld, is a fine example of literary 
scholarship. It is also a well written book. Dostoevskij’s Underground Man 
in Russian Literature should be valuable to any one who wishes to gain a 
true understanding of this part of the history of Russian literature. 


RICHARD F. GUSTAFSON 


Victor S. Mamatey, The United States and East Central Europe, 1914-1918. 
A Study in Wilsonian Diplomacy and Propaganda. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 431. 


Professor Mamatey of the University of Florida has written a most 
interesting and detailed monograph on the evolution of American policy 
towards the peoples of East Central Europe during World War I. It is 
important to note that the author excludes the Poles from his study on the 
grounds that he wishes to deal with American policy towards the subject 
peoples of Austria-Hungary alone while the Poles, having German and 
Russian masters as well as Austrian, require separate treatment. There is 
some merit in this scheme in so far as the Polish question in 1914-1918 can 
be and has been treated as an entity but it seems that in a book which 
claims to deal with a geographic-political region such as East Central 
Europe, the Polish aspect of the Austrian question could have been given 
a little more space, all the more since the author has been obliged to treat 
in some detail the Rumanians who were in an analogous position. 

Professor Mamatey brings to light some very interesting aspects of 
American policy towards the peoples of Austro-Hungary and provides an 
intelligent and balanced corrective to the “Wilson Myth” in that part of 
Europe. It is clear from this study that President Wilson, like the leaders 
of the Entente Powers, had for a long time ‘no desire to destroy the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire; the concessions made to the Poles and the Serbs 
merely trimmed its fringes. In the case of the Rumanians, Wilson refused 
to promise them Transylvania at the most critical moment of their partici- 
pation in the war. As for the Poles, they were favored primarily because 
the Central Powers had first made a bid for their allegiance and manpower 
in the declaration of November 5, 1916. The thirteenth point of January 8, 
1918 was, however, very far from the wishes of Roman Dmowski, the 
Chairman of the Polish National Committee, as he himself complained. 
(See his Polityka polska i odbudowanie panstwa, Warsaw 1926, p. 320). 
The Czechs, Slovaks and Croats had to be content with a promise of autonomy. 
The Rumanians and the Serbs were promised the restoration of their states 
and an access to the sea was to be provided for Serbia. 
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There were two main trends in the attitude of the United States 
and the Entente towards the subject nationalities which coexisted until the 
end of the war. One was represented by the leaders of the Great Powers 
who weighed the pros and cons for independence or autonomy with the 
sole object of detaching Austria-Hungary from Germany and therefore 
avoiding any commitments towards a drastic territorial reduction of the 
Empire. The other trend, much weaker than the first and little heard 
of until 1918, was represented by civil servants and journalists, men like 
Albert H. Putney in the Department of State and Wickham Steed in 
England, who pressed their governments to give whole-hearted support 
to the national independence movements, envisaging them as a barrier 
against future German expansion in East Central Europe. These men were, 
however, exceptions both in their sympathies and in their knowledge of 
the area. Few members of the Department of State, as Professor Mamatey 
notes, had any idea of the geography or history of the nationalities involved, 
let alone of their aspirations. The creation of the Czech and Yugoslav 
National Committees went unnoticed in the American press. To the 
American ambassador in Berne, Albert Stovall—as Mr. Mamatey reminds 
us (p. 86)—all the peoples of the Austro-Hungarian Empire were “the 
enemy.” Of the American diplomats only Vopicka, the Czech-born envoy to 
the Serbs and Rumanians, advised Wilson when war was imminent to 
declare it on Austria-Hungary as well as on Germany. The President 
demurred and permitted secret talks to be conducted with the Austrians 
until the door was slammed to by Clemenceau in the publication of the 
Sixtus Letter in April 1918—a fact much deplored by the Secretary of 
State, Robert Lansing. On June 24, 1918, when Lansing drafted a 
“Memorandum on the Policy of the United States in relation to the Na- 
tionalities included within the Austro-Hungarian Empire,” he made an 
important and revealing confession: “..we should be perfectly frank with 
ourselves and admit that, as long as there was a chance of entering into 
a separate peace with Austria-Hungary, it was wise and expedient to at- 
tempt to do so, even though it was contrary to the just claims of the 
nationalities within that Empire which sought independence” (p. 267). 
Even at this stage, nonetheless, when the Secretary of State realized that 
no more was to be gained from sparing Austria-Hungary, the President 
did not like the idea of setting the peoples against their government 
(p. 257). Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, in his Memorandum to Lansing of 
June 26, 1918, criticized the President’s policy, pointing out the contra- 
diction between. adherence to the principle of self-determination and 
American support of the integrity of the Austro-Hungarian Empire (p. 281). 
In the Czech case, Wilson’s reluctance to recognize the National Com- 
mittee was finally overborne by the involvement of the Czech forces in 
Russia with the Bolsheviks, beginning with the Chelyabinsk incident in 
May 1918. Previous efforts to obtain recognition had been fruitless as 
was shown by the May 17, 1917 resolution in Congress for an independent 
Bohemian-Slovak state and by the Fisher-Mamatey statement of June 3, 
1917. The failure of these efforts indicated, as the author rightly empha- 
sizes, the limited influence of immigrant groups on the Wilson admini- 
stration (p. 131). Similarly in the Polish case, factors other than the im- 
migrant group proved decisive tn obtaining American support for Polish 
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independence; these were the declarations of the Central Powers and the 
Germano-Bolshevik negotiations for the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

Interesting points of comparison arise between the courses of Amer- 
ican foreign policy {n the two World Wars. In both wars the American 
military strategy was one of massive concentration on the Western front 
with a strong tendency to regard all other suggestions as inspired by 
nefarious political interests. In this cofnection it is of interest to note 
that one of the officers on General Pershing’s staff was a certain George 
C. Marshall. American ignorance in the territorial disputes in South 
Eastern Europe led to Italian employment of American troops in the 
occupation of disputed towns on the Dalmatian coast. It is clear that 
only the absence of a Great Power in East Central Europe in 1918 per- 
mitted the resurgence of the subject nationalities and the organization of 
independent states. The military might of the Allies, as the author notes, 
shattered the armies of the Central Powers and thus contributed to the 
freedom of East Central Europe, but it did not create the national states. 
Both in 1918 and 1945, East Central Europe was incidental in the policies 
of the Great Western Powers and its strategic importance in the world 
balance of power was ignored. The fact that the people of East Central 
Europe enjoyed a brief span of independence was due not to the principles 
of self-determination professed by the Allies but to the absence of a 
strong Russia in 1918. 

Professor Mamatey bases his study on the Woodrow Wilson, Lansing 
and Bliss Papers in the National Archives, Washington, D. C., the House 
Papers at Yale and the Masaryk Papers at Prague. It is a pity that some 
of the most interesting documents have ‘not been printed in the appendix 
but this was probably due to lack of space. The text of Albert H. Putney’s 
“Supplement” of June 5, 1917 to his “Memorandum on Nationalistic 
Aspirations in the Near East” would have been of great interest (n.b. the 
name given to East Central Europe by Putney!). It is not known whether 
the original of Putney’s long Memorandum of May 9, 1918 on “The Slavs 
of Austro-Hungary” is still extant; Professor Mamatey only cites extracts 
from it. Another document of interest would be Herron’s “brilliant 
memorandum” of April 10, 1918 suggesting that after the breakdown of 
negotiations for a separate peace with Austria-Hungary, the United States 
should give its support to Italy, Yugoslavia and Greece. It would be most 
useful if a separate publication of documents illustrating the evolution of 
American foreign policy towards East Central Europe at this period and 
the programs of the various National Committees and Governments could 
someday be published as a companion volume to Professor Mamatey’s 
interesting study. ae 

The United States and East Central Europe, 1914-1918, provides a 
touch needed analysis of the evolution of American policy towards the 
peoples of that part of Europe during the course of the first World War. 
‘The author has made a detailed study of published and unpublished 
material and has dealt with the problems involved in a most satisfactory 
manner. It has already been noted that a more extensive treatment of the 
Polish question, in so far as it is connected with Austria-Hungary, would 
have been desirable. In the materials cited we do not find the Kanner 
Papers (Hoover Institute; Stanford, California) which might have pro- 
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vided some amusing sidelights on the attitudes of German and Austro- 
Hungarian statesmen towards the United States. Dr. Heinrich Kanner was 
the garrulous editor and publisher of the Viennese daily, Die Zeit, who 
made detailed notes of conversations with such leading statesmen as 
Count Ortokar Czernin, the Austrian Foreign Minister and the German 
Chancellor Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg. Kanner’s conversations with 
Czernin on March 10, and April 27, 1917 are of particular interest 
though, of course, he was told only what the Foreign Minister intended 
to be publihsed in Die Zeit. 

Professor Mamatey’s book is an important contribution to the study 
of relations between the United States and East Central Europe. It is to 
= ~~ that he will continue publishing works in this greatly neglected 
ield. 

ANNA M. CIENCIAEA 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR HALECKI 


Oscar Halecki, From Florence to Brest (1439-1596). Rome: Sacrum Poloniae 
Millennium, 1958. Pp. 444. Distributed in the United States by Fordham 
University Press, New York 58, N.Y. 


A review of this significant work by the President of the Council of the 
Polish Institute will appear in the next issue of this journal. 
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POLAND IN 1958 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
January 1, 1958 — June 30, 1958 


January 
3—Poland and Cambodia signed economic agreement at Pnom-Penn. 
Polish industrial goods to be exported to Cambodia in exchange 
for industrial and mineral raw materials. At the same time the prin- 
ciples of scientific and technical cooperation between the two coun- 
tries were established. Polish specialists are to conduct i.a. geolog- 
ical prospecting in Cambodia. Trybuna Ludu. 
8—Trade and payments agreement for 1958-60 signed between Poland 
and Outer Mongolia in Warsaw. Polish deliveries to Mongolia: 
tractors and trailers, truck cranes, fire pumps and extinguishers, 
gasoline engines, radio receiving sets, microscopes, medical in- 
struments. woolen and part woolen fabrics, flax fabrics, ready-made 
and consumer goods. Outer Mongolia’s deliveries: sheep and camel 
wool, horsehair, sheep skins, raw furs, and lamb intestines. The 
first trade agreement was signed between the two countries in 
1957. The present agreement provides for considerable increase 
of turnover. 
11—“Metalexport” obtained in Spain an order for heavy lathes and 
excavators amounting to about $1,000,000. “Rolimpex” con- 
cluded a number of import transactions including i.a. 5,700 tons 
of oranges, and 5 tons of olive oil. Trybuna Ludu. 
11—Exhibit illustrating “Fifty Years of Venetian Painting” opened in 
Warsaw with participation of delegation from Venice headed by 
Mayor Roberto Tognazzi. 
11—Meeting of International Committee of Slavists held in Warsaw 
with participation of Professor Alexander Belic, President of the 
Serbian Academy of Sciences, Professor André Mazon, outstanding 
French Slavist, and Professor Giovanni Maver, Professor of Polish 
Literature in Rome. The three scholars were received by Professor 
Tadeusz Kotarbifiski, President of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
12—During 1957 about 95,000 repatriates returned to Poland from the 
Soviet Union. Agencja Robotnicza. 
8-11—First preliminary conference of experts from Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany and Poland concerning the building of canal linking the 
Danube and the Oder held in Berlin. The main task of the con- 
ference was the study of technical and economic data resulting 
from the needs and possibilities of East Germany and indispens- 
able for a detailed elaboration of the principles for the construc- 
tion of the Danube-Oder canal. 
13-16—The same experts held a meeting in Warsaw to discuss the con- 
struction of the Danube-Oder canal from the point of view of the 
needs and possibilities of Poland. Both the Berlin and Warsaw con- 
ferences were organized by Czechoslovakia which, according to the 
decisions adopted by “Comecon” in the summer of 1957 in Mos- 
cow, is to be responsible for the final elaboration of the technical 
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and economic details for the construction of the Danube-Oder 
canal. 

14—Three year trade and payments agreement (1958-60) signed in 
Warsaw between Poland and Albania. Poland’s deliveries: i.a. in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment on credit terms, rolled goods, 
coke, cement, chemicals, pharmaceuticals. Albania’s deliveries: 
chrome ore, copper, crude oil, asphalt, raw hides, tobacco, and 
other goods. 

16—Meeting of Polish scholars concerned with the problems of Polish 
emigration held in Warsaw under sponsorship of Society of Liaison 
with the Emigration. 

17—Trade any payments agreement for 1958-60 signed in Warsaw 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia providing for increase of 
turnover. Poland’s deliveries: coal, zinc, calcinated soda, and various 
farm and food products; mining equipment, lathes, textile and 
construction machinery. Czechoslovakia’s deliveries: kaolin, pur- 
ified magnetise, chemicals, footwear, textiles, television sets, mo- 
torcycles, bicycles, automobiles, buses, and many types of machinery 
and equipment for various branches of industry. 

Czechoslovakia is Poland’s third largest trade partner. In 1957 
the turnover amounted to 508 million rubles ($127,000,000). In 
1960 the turnover is to increase by about 30% as compared with 
1957. 

21—Organizing committee to prepare the “Juliusz Stowacki Year” 
established. Celebrations to take place in 1959 in connection with 
the 150th anniversary of the great romantic poet’s birth. The com- 
mittee is headed by Antoni Stonimski, chairman of the Polish 
Writers Union. 

21—Consular convention and convention regulating double citizen- 
ship signed in Warsaw between Poland and US.S.R. 

23—Indictment against former vice minister of Food and Commerce, 
Alfred Jaroszewicz, who in 1955 had been sentenced to twelve 
years in prison, quashed. Trybuna Ludu. 

23—Trade agreement between Poland and France for the period De- 
cember 1, 1957—-November 30, 1958 signed in Warsaw. Poland’s 
deliveries: coal, lathes, and other machinery; farm and food prod- 
ucts, chemicals, lumber, furniture, newsprint, etc. The agreement 
also provides for the building of fishing boats for France in Polish 
shipyards. France’s deliveries: farm products, raw materials for 
the textile industry, rolled goods, chemicals, dyes and pharmaceut- 
icals, electrical and mechanical instruments, mechanical vehicles 
and spare parts, tires, laboratory equipment, and consumer goods, 
watches, fabrics, citrus fruits. 

24—Polish Society to Promote Intellectual Cooperation with France 
organized under chairmanship of the famous mathematician Wac- 
taw Sierpifiski, honorary doctor of the Sorbonne and member of the 
French Academy. Trybuna Ludu. 


25—Deposits of natural gas, the richest in Poland, discovered at Lu- 
baczéw. Trybuna Ludu. 


25—Poland has 164 schools for national minorities: 50 Byelorussian, 
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28 Slovak, 67 German. In addition there are Ukrainian, Yiddish, 
Lithuanian, and Czech schools. Moreover, in 143 Polish schools 
Ukrainian is taught, and in 117 Polish schools there are classes 
of Byelorussian. 

In Poland there appear seven periodicals in the Ukrainian, Bye- 
lorussian, Russian, Yiddish, German and Greek languages at a joint 
total of more than 56,000 copies. Four of these periodicals are 
organs of social-cultural minority societies. Agencja Robotnicza. 

26—In 1957 over 177,000 Polish citizens visited their relatives and 
friends living abroad or went abroad as tourists. Out of that 
total, 116,603 persons went to the socialist countries, 63,916 going 
to the U.S.S.R., while 61,013 went to Western countries. 

In 1957 148,672 persons emigrated from Poland, 23,637 going 
to East Germany, 90,317 to West Germany, and 30,331 to 
Israel. PAP. 

26—Five persons accused of participation in the riots of October 1957 in 
connection with the suspension of the weekly Po prostu were ac- 
quitted by the Warsaw District Court “for lack of sufficient proof 
of guilt.” Trybuna Ludu. 

28—In the manuscript division of the former Ossolineum, at present 
the Library of the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian S.S.R. in 
Lwéw, the fourteen volume manuscript dictionaries by Father Al- 
ojzy Osifiski of the middle of the nineteenth century, long sought 
after by Polish philologists, were discovered. Agencja Robotnicza. 


February 


2—Elections held to National Councils of various levels. Out of a 
, total of 18,116,428 persons entitled to vote for the Regional 
National Councils, 15,521,890, ie. 85.68%, cast their ballots. 
The National Unity Front obtained 14,997,890, ie. 96.92% of 
valid votes. 
3—Representatives of the Ford Foundation, Dr. Frederick H. Burk- 
hardt, president of American Council of Learned Societies, Dr. 
Stanislaw Akielaszek and Miss Jane M. Addams, arrived in Warsaw 
to select candidates for Ford Foundation fellowships. Candidates 
are proposed by universities and ministry of higher education. 
4—Trade agreement for 1958-1960 between Poland and USSR signed 
in Moscow. In this three-year period turnover to increase by 36% 
in comparison with 1957. For 1960 value of exchange is estimated 
at $750,000,000. USSR share in Poland’s foreign turnover in these 
years is to amount to 28%. Imports to Poland to increase as fol- 
lows: iron ore from about 4 million tons in 1957 to 6.4 million 
tons in 1960; crude oil from 617 thousand tons to 670 thousand 
tons; oil products from 660 thousand to 1,140 thousand tons; 
} apatites from 160 thousand to 250 thousand tons; cotton from 60 
thousand to 78 thousand tons; aluminum from 3.4 thousand to 5 
thousand tons; manganese ore from 167 to 300 thousand tons. 
Grain import is to be maintained at a level of 400 thousand tons 
annually. Poland’s export to USSR comprises: machines and equip- 
ment (rolling stock, sea-going ships, lathes and complete industrial 
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plants such as concrete hollow blocks plants, sugar refineries and 
others), bituminous coal (increased from 3 million to 4 million 
tons), zinc and zinc dust (increased from 30 thousand to 45 thou- 
sand tons), rolled goods (increased from 52 thousand to 100 thou- 
sand tons), caustic soda (increased from 27.5 thousand to 100 thou- 
sand tons). Among consumer goods USSR is to supply Poland 
ia. with frigidaires, television sets, washing machines, bicycles, 
watches, aluminum beds, while Poland is to export decorative and 
linen fabrics, sports goods, bent wood furniture and musical 
instruments. 

8—Certain reductions of passport fees introduced for some groups, 
e.g. for persons whose transportation has been paid for in foreign 
currency abroad, for those leaving Poland permanently, for people 
going abroad for study and on cultural missions, on group ex- 
cursions, etc. 

8—Three year trade agreement (1958-1960) and protocol on goods 
exchange between Poland and East Germany signed in Berlin. 
Turnover to amount to about 3 billion rubles ($750,000,000). 
The 1958 protocol provides for East Germany's export to Poland 
as follows: 660 thousand tons of potassium salts (100% of Poland’s 
needs), 40 thousand tons of nitrogenous fertilizers, 8.3 thousand 
tons of synthetic rubber, 1.8 thousand tons igelite, sulphate of am- } 
monium, oil products, kaolin and flourite, machines and equipment, 
textiles and textile goods for 33 milion rubles (8.25 million dollars), 
1500 motorcars, 8 thousand motorcycles, 27,000 motor-bicycles, 
105 thousand bicycles, 34.5 thousand radio receiving sets, 2.5 thou- 
sand television sets, tires for motor vehicles (for 4 million rubles), 
watches, household goods and others. Poland’s exports to East | 
Germany include: 1.6 million tons bituminous coal, 5 million ? 
tons soft coal, 5 thousand tons zinc, 12.5 thousand tons rolled 
goods. East Germany is second only to USSR as Poland’s trade } 
partner. 

9—The Cracow Catholic paper Universal Weekly quotes from state- 
ment by a Marxist according to whom the “Catholics in Poland 
headed by the hierarchy have clearly undertaken an offensive of a | 
political nature . . . The activity of the Znak group, the speeches 
of the Sejm members Makarczyk and Kolakowski ... and especially 
organizing far-flung action around Czestochowa, gathering there } 
professional groups of physicians, nurses, lawyers and many others, 
and moulding them to its own pattern—does not all this mean the 
building of a new political force hostile to Socialism and the 
people’s state? .. . We do not want war with the Church, but we 
cannot agree to an activity of the Church exceeding the framework 
of religion and worship.” Tygodnik Powszechny. 

11-13—Conference of Polish Episcopate in Warsaw. Auxiliary Bishop + 

of Tarnéw diocese Karol Pekala reported on results of his trip to 
United States. The trip “revealed the readiness of Catholic nations 
to come to the assistance of Poland within the framework of wel- 
fare activity, under the responsibility of Poland’s Episcopate. The 
Bishops have accepted this aid and trust they will be able to dis- 
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tribute it among the Polish people without hindrance.” This com- 
muniqué released by the secretariat of the Primate of Poland and 
published by Inter-Catholic Press Agency in New York on March 
3, 1958 was the first indication that the Polish Bishops had en- 
countered difficulties in obtaining the government’s consent for 
their charitable action. The aid was coming primarily from the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in the U.S.A. 

12—United States and Poland signed agreement on the basis of which 
Poland can buy in USA for Polish currency books, periodicals, 
films, records and author’s rights at a total of $1,000,000. 

15—Communiqué on implementation of 1957 National Economic Plan 
published by Main Statistical Office. The national income increased 
7.5% and amounted to 276 billion zloty. Industry fulfilled the an- 
nual plan in 105.6%. Global farm production increased about 4%. 

15—Second economic agreement signed between USA and Poland 
in Washington providing for credits to Poland in the amount 
of 98 million dollars: 73 million dollars for purchase of U. S. farm 
surplus for Polish currency and 25 million dollars credit from 
Export-Import Bank. (First agreement of this kind was signed June 
i le and supplemented August 14, 1957 for a total of 95 million 

ollars). 

15—Professor Adam Krzyzanowski, noted Polish economist, awarded 
honorary degree by Jagellonian University on occasion of 60th an- 
niversary of his scholarly activity and 85th birthday. 

19—Representatives of American television companies bought 16 Polish 
cartoon films to be shown on U. S. and Canadian television pro- 
grams. Trybuna Ludu. 

19-21—Program of cultural cooperation between France and Poland for 

1958-1959 established in Warsaw. Warsaw University to establish 
a French Studies Center and Paris University a Polish Studies 
Center. 

20—Agreement on establishment of Polish-Yugoslav Economic Coopera- 
delegation visiting Poland opened at Adam Mickiewicz Museum 
in Warsaw. Books include works in the field of physics, medicine, 
history, dictionaries and belles-letters. 

20—Agreement on estabishment of Polish-Yugoslavy Econcmic Coopera- 
tion Committee signed in Warsaw. 

22—Trade agreement between Poland and North Korea signed in 
Phenian. Poland’s exports include rolled goods, chemicals and 
surveying instruments. North Korea is to export non-ferrous metals, 
medicinal herbs, etc. 

22—Polish runner Zbigniew Orywat won USA championship in 1000 
yard race at time 2.14,1 at Madison Square Garden in New York. 

22—Trade agreement between Poland and Tunisia signed in Tunis pro- 
viding for goods exchange amounting to 11 billion francs. Poland’s 
exports: fabrics, lathes, matches, chemicals, furniture, newsprint, 
fishing boats, electric engines, tractors, etc. Tunisia’s exports: phos- 
phorites, superphosphates, iron ore, lemons, olive oil, raw hides, 
sponges and other articles. 

25—Noted American publicist Walter Lippmann arrived in Warsaw. 
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25—Years 1960-1966 proclaimed by Sejm as time for observance of 
millennium of Polish State. 

25—Trade protocol, supplementing June 15, 1949 agreement between 
Poland and Italy, signed in Rome providing for considerable in- 
crease of exchange. Poland’s exports: 1 million tons coal, farm and 
food products, porcelain, chemicals, paper and lathes. Italy’s ex- 
ports: engines for sea-going ships, automobile spare parts, cut 
sheet metal, artificial fibers and citrus fruits. 

27—XI Plenum of Polish United Workers’ Party Central Committee 
opened in Warsaw. Paper on “Current Problems of Economic 
Policy for 1958” delivered by Stefan Jedrychowski. 


March 


1—The Institute of Geography of the Polish Academy of Sciences and 
of Warsaw University began work on a demographic atlas of Sudan. 
This task has been entrusted to Polish geographers at the instance 
of Karol Krétki who holds an important post in the Sudanese 
administration and who had been commissioner-general of the first 
universal census in Sudan. The census materials form the basis of 
the projected demographic atlas of Sudan. 

1—XI Plenum of PUWP-CC adjourned after confirming stand of 
PUWP delegation at Moscow conference in November 1957, and 
removing Wiktor Ktosiewicz from CC and reprimanding him for 
“undermining Party unity.” 

3—Goods exchange agreement for 1958-1960, payments agreement 
for 1958-1960 and mutual deliveries protocol for 1958 signed 
between Poland and Hungary in Warsaw providing for 30% 
increase in turnover. Poland’s exports: lathes, mining and foundry 
equipment, textile machinery, coal, coke, zinc, chemicals and other 
goods. Hungary’s exports: aluminum, bauxite, zinc concentrates, 
oil products, hard fats, pharmaceuticals, shoes, television sets, 
bicycles, motorcycles, turbine aggregates for power industry, el- 
ectrical appliances, buses, medical and surveying instruments and 
other goods. 

6—Professor Tadeusz Kotarbifiski, president of Polish Academy of 
Sciences, appointed chairman of Polish State Millennium Observ- 
ance Preparatory Committee established by Council of State. 

7—Andrew Haley, president of American Rocket Society and chair- 
man of International Astronautical Federation, arrived in Warsaw. 

8—A group of French scholars arrived in Warsaw to deliver a series of 
lectures on French culture in Warsaw University. 

8—“Spring 1958” Fair opened in Poznaf 

12—Agreement providing for trade increase between Poland and India 
signed in New Delhi. Poland’s exports: machinery and industrial 
equipment and some other products. India’s exports: industrial 
raw materials, textiles, tea, etc. 

13—Farm expert Robert Burden, representative of Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, arrived in Warsaw for talks with fellowship candidates. 

14—Trade agreement between Poland and Communist Vietnam signed 
in Warsaw. Poland’s exports: a complete boiler house, “War- 
szawa” motor cars, precision instruments, medical instruments, 
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electrical equipment, tools, rolled goods, dyes, pharmaceuticals, 
fabrics and household goods. Vietnam’s exports: rice, maize, 
oleaginous seeds, tin, jute, handicraft goods and other articles, 
mi ee ton of coal extracted by Polish miners since end of World 
ar II. 
20—Trade and payments protocol for 1958 between Poland and Iceland 
signed in Reykjavik. Poland’s exports: coal, iron, machinery, tex- 
tiles, chemicals and mineral goods. Iceland’s exports: frozen and 
salt herrings, fish flour, cod liver oil and sheep skins. 
25—Internationally known Polish sociologist Professor Florian Zna- 
niecki died at Champaign, Illinois. 
31—Protocol of trade agreement for 1958 between Poland and India 
signed at New Delhi. Poland’s exports: complete industrial plants, 
machinery, installations, chemicals and other ready-made goods. 
India’s exports: iron ore, manganese ore, mica, tea and hides. 
April 
1—Trade and payments agreement for 1958 between Poland and Ru- 
mania signed in Bucharest. Poland’s exports: coke, rolled goods, 
complete equipment for zinc rectification plant, internal combustion 
engines, paper making and textile machinery, lathes, electrical ap- 
pliances, surgical instruments, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, artificial 
fiber and textile products, foodstuffs and others. Rumania’s ex- 
ports: oil products (gasoline, gas oil, asphalt), sleepers, cement, 
window glass, drilling equipment, chemicals, grapes, wine, melons 
and other goods. 
2—Payments agreement for 1958-1960 and trade agreement for 1958 
between Poland and Bulgaria signed in Sofia. Poland’s exports: 
complete equipment for yeast plant, other installations and ma- 
chinery, especially for textile industry, automobiles and trucks, 
sewing machines, handicraft equipment, surveying instruments, 
foundry products, chemicals and other goods. Bulgaria’s exports: 
zinc and pyrite concentrates, lead, crude oil, iron ore, tobacco, 
fruits, canned fruits and vegetables, wines, leather and fur ap- 
parel, silk fabrics and some metal industry products such as radia- 
tors, brass framing and others. The agreement provides for 50% 
increase of exchange in comparison with 1957. 
2-9—Talks between delegation of Poland headed by Stefan Jedrychowski, 
chairman of Council of Ministers’ Planning Commission, and de- 
legation of USSR headed by I. I. Kuzmin, chairman of Gosplan, 
held in Moscow. Goods exchange in 1961-1965 is to be consider- 
ably increased. In working out plans the mutual interests of the 
development of the national economies of both countries are to be 
taken into fuller consideration. Trybuna Ludu. 
7—Trade agreements for 1958 and 1959-1962 between Poland and 
China signed in Peiping. Turnover in 1958 to amount to 350 
million rubles (87.5 million dollars), an increase of 14% over 
1957. Poland’s exports: machinery and equipment for complete 
industrial plants built by Poland (sugar plants, coal washing ma- 
chines), Diesel engines, “Warszawa” motorcars, trucks, side tippers, 
a 10,000 DWT ship, lathes, locomotives, pumps, medical instrum- 
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ents, electrical appliances, rolled goods, sugar, sugar beet seeds, 
chemicals, dyes, pharmaceuticals and a number of other articles. 
People’s China’s exports: oleaginous seeds, vegetable oils, iron ore, 
molibdenum and wolfram ore, non-ferrous and rare metals, sulphur, 
magnesite, asbestos, sheep and camel wool, bristles, hides, intestines, 
jute, cotton, hemp, raw silk, palm fiber, chemical raw materials and 
products, rice, cinnamon, pepper, walnuts, ginger, canned fish and 
poultry, tea, citrus fruits, canned fruits, dressed furs, rugs, shoes, 
cigarettes and tobacco, silk fabrics, toys, and small amounts of radio 
and electrical equipment. 
9—Regular Warsaw-London airline service opened. 
9—Polish poster exhibit opened at New Delhi by Professor Sanyal, 
dean of New Delhi Polytechnic’s Arts Faculty. 
10-12—Meeting of foreign ministers of Poland, Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany in Prague opposed atomic armaments of West Germany, 
supported Rapacki plan and idea of summit conference. 
13—After a few years’ interruption All-Polish Society for the Care 
of OSwiecim has been reactivated. Its aim is the maintenance and 
preservation from oblivion of Oswi¢cim-Brzezinki (Auschwitz- 
Birkenau), one of the most dreadful Nazi death camps. PAP. 
14—National Congress of Trade-Unions, the fourth after the war and 
tenth in the history of Polish trade-unionism, opened in Warsaw. 
Gomulka condemned “wild cat” strikes and proposed creation of 
Conference of Workers’ Self-Government in which besides work- 
ers’ councils PUWP cells and unions would have decisive voice. 
15—The Ford Foundation assigned $500,000 for cultural exchanges 
between USA and Poland and other East European countries. This 
is the second grant by the Ford Foundation which in April 1957 
had awarded $500,000 for the same purpose. 
17—Kliment Voroshilov, chairman of the presidium of Supreme Soviet 
of USSR arrived in Poland. 
18—Work on construction of 1200 MW power station, the biggest 
in Poland, begun at Turoszéw near Zgorzelec in Wroclaw province. 
It will be based on soft coal extracted from nearby open cut mine. 
19—Polish archeologists headed by Professor K. Michatowski discovered 
in Egypt at Tell-Atrib the first preserved glass furnaces, a Coptic 
one from the IV-V c. after Christ, and a Roman one from the II- 
Ill c. after Christ. Trybuna Lludu. 
19—Commemoration of 15th anniversary of Jewish uprising in Warsaw 
Ghetto against the Nazis at monument of Ghetto Heroes in 
Warsaw. 
12-19—Visit in Poland of Dr. H. Blyth, director of plant for disposing of 
radio-active waste of British Nuclear Research Center at Harwell. 
Dr. Blyth inspected ia. the construction site of Nuclear Research 
Institute at Swierk near Warsaw. 
23—In course of preparing ground for construction of sulphur 
‘exploitation plant a burial ground dating back 2500 years was dis- 
covered at Machow near Tarnobrzeg. The burial ground with 600 
graves belongs to the so-called Lusatian culture. 


26—Five-year commercial treaty and one-year trade agreement between 
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May 








Poland and Japan signed in Tokyo. Poland’s exports: farm pro- 
ducts, chemicals, machinery, laboratory equipment and minerals. 
Japan's exports: textiles, chemicals, metals, consumer goods, ships 
and machinery. The treaty assures both parties the most favored 
nation clause in trade and navigation, especially concerning customs 
and taxation. 

28—Poland has 215 elementary schools and 6 /ycees with non-Polish 
language of instruction: 117 German with 4,878 pupils, 54 Byelo- 
russian with 3,044 pupils, 30 Slovak with 1,966 pupils, 6 Jewish 
with 1,882 pupils, 5 Lithuanian with 207 pupils, 2 Ukrainian with 
56 pupils, 1 Czech with 26 pupils. Trybuna Ludu. 

28—S.S. “Okrzeja” left Gdynia inaugurating regular communication 
between Polish and USA ports. 

29—The Polish film Dom produced by Walerian Borowczyk and Jan 
Lenica was awarded the Grand Prix at the Experimental Films 
Competition in Brussels. Trybuna Ludu 

29—Minister of Culture and arts Karol Kuryluk relieved of post by 
decision of Council of State. 


5—PUWP and government delegation headed by Gomutka and Cy- 
rankiewicz left on official visit to Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. 
6—At invitation of Polish Academy of Sciences Dr. Kazimierz Fajans, 
professor of chemistry at Princeton University, arrived in Poland 
to give series of lectures at Warsaw, Lodz, Poznaf, Wroclaw and 
Cracow. 
7—Organizing meeting of Polish-Norwegian Friendship Society held 
in Warsaw. 
8—yYear 1960 marking 150th anniversary of birth of Frederick Chopin 
proclaimed as “Chopin Year” by Council of State. Chopin Year 
Committee headed by Leon Kruczkowski. 
8—“American Ballet Theater” arrived in Warsaw to give performances 
in Poland. 
9—American Red Cross plane with medicines for flood victims landed 
in Warsaw. 
10—Trybuna Ludu reprints excerpts from articles in Peiping Jen Min 
Jik Pao (People’s Daily), Yugoslav Komunist and Moscow Pravda 
in connection with VII Congress of Union of Yugoslav Communists 
revealing Peiping’s and Moscow’s attacks against Belgrad and 
Yugoslav Communists’ reply. 
10—Minister of Heavy Industry Kiejstut Zemajtis announced that in 
1965 Polish steel mills will produce 8.5 milion tons of steel. Try- 
buna Ludu. 
11—Fragments 0 ceramic floor probably dating from X c. and frag- 
ments of Romanesque stained glass window discovered in Gniezno 
cathedral. Trybuna Ludu. 
11—Monument of Frederic Chopin, destroyed by Nazis in 1940, restored 
after 18 years in Warsaw Lazienki park. 
14—Warsaw University celebrated 140th anniversary of its existence. 
Among representatives of foreign universities was Professor André 
von Gronicka of Columbia University. 
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14—West German Red Cross sent 334 vials of anti-polio vaccine for 
flood victims in Poland and announced shipment of 3 ambulances. 

17—Polish-Czechoslovak economic cooperation protocol for 1961-1965, 
additional protocol on increase of 1958 trade exchange by 100 
million rubles (25 million dollars), and agreement on Czechoslovak- 
Polish cooperation in construction of bituminous coal mines in Po- 
land (Czechoslovakia to grant Poland for this purpose credit 
amounting to 250 million rubles (62.5 million dollars) signed in 
Prague. 

19—On the basis of appeal of bishop of Opole Franciszek Jop on read- 
ing and promoting Catholic periodicals, Inter-Catholic Press Agency 
of New York lists 12 Catholic periodicals now published in Poland: 
Homo Dei, Ateneum kaplanskie, Ruch biblijny i liturgiczny, Nasza 
przesztosé, Katecheta, Biblioteka kaznodziejska, Wspdiczesna am- 
bona, Msza swiegta, Znak, Tygodnik powszechny, Przewodnik ka- 
tolicki, Gosé niedzielny. 

20-23—-Conference of representatives of Communist and Workers’ parties 

of Council of Mutual Economic Aid member-nations held in Mos- 
cow. Party delegations from Red China, North Korea and North 
Vietnam attended as observers. 

24—Conference of Political Consultative Committee of Warsaw Pact 
Member States in Moscow. Communique announced reduction of 
Warsaw Pact members’ armed forces by 419,000 men, withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Rumania, reduction of Soviet forces in 
Hungary, and proposed conclusion of non-aggression pact between 
Warsaw Pact nations and NATO. Delegate of Red China attended 
conference as observer. 

25—During verification number of PUWP members and candidates, as 
per March 31, 1958, decreased from 1,266,754 to 1,052,809, i.e. 
by 213,945 persons. Trybuna Ludu 

26—Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom. executive director of CRS-NCWC in 
New York, confirmed report that Warsaw government has imposed 
$40,000 duty on gifts shipped to Poland by NCWC including V2 
million pounds of clothes valued at $578,000. Since beginning of 
April clothes have been kept in Gdynia harbor warehouse. Inter- 
Catholic Press Agency 

26—Polish Episcopate and government decided to establish auxiliary 
Greek-Catholic pastoral posts for the Ukrainian population settled 
in the northern provinces. These posts will be subject to bishops 
of the Latin rite. Inter-Catholic Press Agency. 

27—The famous “Halle Orchestra” from Manchester, directed by Sir 
John Barbirolli, arrived in Warsaw. 

30—The fourth International Puppet Theater Festival held in Bucharest 
May 15 to 30 awarded Grand Prix diploma and 20,000 lei to 
Warsaw “Lalka” theater and Rumanian “Tandorica.” 


June ‘ 
3—Famous pianist Artur Rubinstein arrived in Warsaw to give series 
of concerts. 
3—Protocol to Polish-Norwegian trade agreement of December 31, 
1948, establishing list of commodities for period from May 1, 
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1958 to April 30, 1959, signed in Warsaw. Poland's exports: coal, 
sugar, rolled goods, textiles, chemicals, mineral products, auto- 
mobiles and others. Norway’s exports: iron ore, pig iron, rolled 
goods, herrings, cod liver oil, industrial fats, chemicals, artificial 
fiber, and others. 
5—Ballet ensemble of Lodz Opera arrived in Great Britain for series of 
performances. 
6—Trade protocol and new payments agreement for period ending 
April 30, 1959 between Poland and Sweden signed in Stockholm. 
8—XXVII International Fair opened in Poznaf with participation of 
39 countries, including USA. 
9—Italian “Piccolo Teatro di Milano” arrived in Katowice. During ten- 
day visit Italian artists performed in Cracow, Lédz, Warsaw and 
Wroclaw. 
10—In letter to Khrushchev President Eisenhower agreed to participa- 
tion of Polish and Czechoslovak scientists in conference of atomic 
experts scheduled for July 1 in Geneva. 
12—Trade protocol between Poland and Egypt signed in Warsaw. Po- 
land to increase delivery of machinery and equipment, while Egypt 
is to augment cotton shipments. Trybuna Ludu. 
13—Agreement fixing state boundary between Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia signed in Warsaw. 
14—First Polish nuclear reactor inaugurated at Nuclear Research Center 
in Swierk near Warsaw. Reactor and cyclotron were supplied 
by USSR. 
18—The “Philadelphia Orchestra” under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy gave concert at Warsaw National Philharmonic. 
22—Judge F. Swietlik, president of American Relief for Poland, arrived 
in Warsaw to discuss with Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 
implementation of agreement concerning aid to Polish people. 
23—Exhibit illustrating Poland’s history since earliest times opened 
at Los Angeles. Exhibit consists of reproductions of paintings by 
Matejko, Styka, Kossak, portraits of distinguished Poles, views of 
Polish cities, folk costumes, uniforms of various periods, etc. 
Trybuna Ludu 
25—Internationally known expert on papyrology, Rafat Taubenschlag, 
professor of Warsaw university, died in Warsaw. 

26-30-—IX session of Council of Mutual Economic Aid held in Bucharest. 
Representatives of Red China, North Korea, Outer Mongolia and 
North Vietnam attended as observers. The session discussed i.a. 
problem of developing the raw material basis and power engineer- 
ing, specialization and cooperation of production among the So- 
cialist countries, strengthening of scientific-technical cooperation 
and question of further development of trade between Socialist and 
capitalist countries. Council established some new organs: an econ- 
omic; building; and transport commission. Trybuna Ludu. 
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